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The Franklin Society announces the usual 
semi-annual cash Dividend at 
Per Cent. per annum to all sa 
with accounts from $10 up to 5 Ecos. 
the Society’s 


38th Consecutive Dividend 


Securities:—Small first mortgages on metro- 
itan homes—non-speculative, non-fluctuating. 
Banking. Department supervision. Thou- 
sands of Deneinee 1 
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The Franklin Society 


For Home Building and Savings. 
——FOUNDED 1888—— 
3 Beekman St., Cor. Park Row, NEW YORK 


TO THE 

” One of the most perplexing matters to all who are 
planning the building or re-decorating of a home is 
the choice of a general color scheme for the building. 
Many people of excellent taste have not the initiative 
or creative ability for this work, ahd while they may 
recognize at a glance a truly charming interior, they 
are utterly incapable of originating one. 

Just “here comes in the value of creative genius. 
During the past three years the Chicago Varnish Co. 
has spent many thousands of dollars in organizing a 
Decorative Department which ‘hag furnished to great 
numbers of Home Builders color schemes for entire 
interiors which have aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
of the recipients. Many of these have gone into 
costly residences where there was no lack of money 
to obtain the best talent, and thé unanimous verdict 
has been, ‘‘ You have far exceeded our expectations.”’ 

We are pioneers and alonein this. No other re- 
sponsible House has dared undertake it. We manu- 
facture the finest Enamels, Wood-Tints and Varnishes 
that the highest grade of skill can produce, Send for 
particulars if you contemplate building. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1865 


206 Kinzie St.,;Chicago. 35 Vesey St., New York 








































“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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4 Works, Camden, 26 John Street, N.Y. 














Htlantic Mutual 
Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State ‘of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of. a similar 
— =«mame. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000 was used, 
with consent of the stockholders. y the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and y tof with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
its existence the company 
has eee property to the value 


OE Sedventaed de Cdaviesyesced soar 108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to th 

GRR OF n on'c pe cow's cosebeccace 224,197,211 06 

Paid losses during that period. . 127,760,071 08 


Issued certificates of profits to 

GE «v0 bh 00 Kho eevdecormnhes 81,310,840 oe 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 0@ 
Interest 04 on -ertificates 


amounts 80 .....0f.00cecceeces 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the compeny amounted to. 12,797,823 2 

The profits of the company Tevert to the 


sured and are divided annually upon the Aloe Mow 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
omed 9s spoerdanes x with the. charter. 

Pregidons. 
CORNELI IUS ELDE ERT ice-President. 
jas h. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
ORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES ‘AY ONES Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD NES, Secretary. 
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to Europe, Unequalléd éerv- 
Chautauqua Tours jee-and, térms: interpretative $165 and up. Circulars, map, full inform? Ideal 
lectures en ronte. Professors Naylor and Rosebush, Law- tion free Select, limited membership; |] Pa ronean 
rence University, Appleton, « Wis. comfortable travel. J. Paul Graham, A. M., Box | “@FOP 
1065-A, Pittaburg, Pa. Tours 
























MISS TENNEY’S TOURS. 


Leisarely, comfortable, aes scempreentire, 


22 Commonwealth Avenue. Boston. By private train. 
Tour dé Luxe, 
PALESTINE—Kgypt and much of Europe. Tenth Ort- Starting Feb. 22d. 


ental tour. February to Fine accommodations. $560 | The Br ant-Spence Co 
to $630. Personal charge of ‘Rev, Ray Allen, Rochester, N. Y. - 457-60 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
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SouthernPacific 


t ‘'B: L: LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Ne 
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BERMUDA 


is unquestionably the healthiest and most™ delightful spot in the world. It is 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. Temperature in winter averages 65° and 


does not vary 3° during the entire day. 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, extensive grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnishings, sun parlors, spacious verandas, large 
ball-room, varied social features, orchestra, tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, ocean bathing, riding and driving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Our cuisine is far superior to anything heretofcre attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 
RATES MODERATE. 


The ‘‘Sea Venture,’’ attached to ‘‘The St. George’’ (see cut), is the most unique 
cafe in the world, : 
For descriptive booklet and full particulars, address 
PHILIP MANSON, Proprtetor, . - ° ae - - - : - - 1180 Broaoway, New York 























ALWAYS 
OPEN 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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THE 


PLAZA 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


RATES 

Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with 
Bath $4.00, $6.00. 

Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 
to $20.00 per day. 

Parlor, two Bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 














GALEN HALL Scxitouidu 
SANATORIUM 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 








comfort, Always open, always ready, always busy. 








BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 hours from New 
York by frequent steamers of quiet S. S. Co. (29 B’way, 
Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 
ing. “Climate delightful throughout the winter. The well 
known 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


oO OP 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., ‘Hamilton, Bermuda. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, 


doTo Bermuda 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S, ‘Bermudian.’ 

Bermuda to Nassau fortnightly in February and March 
by 8. 8S. ‘Trinidad.’ 


West Indies 


New S. S. 


Props. 





“Guiana’’ and ga steamers Aig for 

St. Thomas. St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua ominica, 

Guadaloupe, Martinique, ‘St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts., parere S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Que ‘bee, Canada, or Thomas Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Aye, 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
2* years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 


| Septet SANITARIUM 


Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 


ciding. C.’SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 





Best Luggage. 


177 Broadwa ay; 
Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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225 Fou nth sans 
CORNER TRESt 
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ion. Certificates 
Illustrated 


Box T, WEST NEWTON, Mass. 


logue ial features. 

IThHAnG Send me your manuscript. 

70 AUTHORS and place same with prominent 
ing houses. 

authors. J, GLIVER HUDSON, Box 152, Back Bay P. 

Boston, Mass. 


I can edit 
ublish- 
Can refer to well-known 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 
Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. It digests rea ily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘ repeats.” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fish- 
eries—no adulteration possible. 

‘Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 











ness. Relieve Asthma. 








METROPOLITAN STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Refunding One 
Hundred Year Gold 
Mortgage Bonds. 





To the holders of the above described Bonds: 

In view of the litigation now pending and that may 
hereafter be brought, affecting the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, the undersigned have consented to act 
as a Committee under an agreement dated November 

-“ 1907, for the purpose of conserving the interests 

the bondholders. 

The holders of said bonds are requested to deposit them 
with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 22 William 
Street, New York, the Depositary named in the agree- 
ment. 

Engraved certificates of deposit for each bond, or cer- 
tificates of deposit covering a number of bon at the 
option of the depositor, will be issued by The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, to whom application should be 
made for copies of the agreement. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, 
ron M. 


Chairman. 


ROBERT Y. HEBDEN, 
OTTO H. KAHN, 
COMMITTEE. 


FREDERICK GELLER, Secretary; 
22 William Street, New York. 









Health Cereals. 
ke and Biscuit. 
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DIVIDENDS 








National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 38 States. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
ee 2 wm t. Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
AN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
H. = COTLER, Treasuter. 
BISBEE, Med. Director. 
* MOULTON, Actuary. 
E A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Assets - - - - $37,511,373.24 
Surplus’ - . - . 4,224,287.21 
Insurance - - - - 151,253,000.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

















THE OITY OF 


New York, December 24th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER © +» payable on and 
after January 2d, proximo. 
The Transfer Books = close at 3 P. M., this data 
reopening January 2d, 
CH. ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 26th, 1907. 


The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 1% 
per cent. from the net earnings of the Sompany, on both 
common and preferred stocks, payable January 2d, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on De- 
cember 28th, 1907. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 








THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
81 aay’ Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 97. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
r cent. has been decla on the cap a stock" of this 
mpany, yable January 15th, 1908, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 4th, 1908. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, ‘Treasurer. 
J. Romaine Brown. A. P. W. Kinnan 


. le 





For other dividends see pages vili and ix. 
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Registered Trade Mark 





Beablshed hal a contury 


The lines offered include: 
Table Cloths and Napkins, 


Blankets, Quilts and Bed Spreads, 


are included in this collection. 


Pure Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 


Annual Sale 


rr At “The Linen Store” 


James McCutcheon and Company have arranged to hold in their 
New Store at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, during the month of 
January, an unusually important Sale of Housekeeping Linens, etc. 


Centerpieces, Doylies, Scarfs, Etc., 


Towels and Toweling, 
Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks and Costumes, 


French and American Lingerie and French and American Corsets. 


Only goods of the highest standard of quality and perfect in every respect 
All offered at greatly reduced prices. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 











ANNUAL MEETING 





OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 





and other business transacted. 


New York, Rev. 
Church and Our Present Day American Life.” 





The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church Building Society will be held in Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, 56th Street and Broadway, New York, on Thursday, Janua . 
The afternoon session will be at 4.30 P M., when reports for the year will be presented, elections held, 


16th, 1908, 


The evening session will be at 8 o'clock. After brief addresses by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of 
. H. Wikoff of San Francisco, Rev. W. W. Newell, D. D., of Chicago, and Rev. Roy B. 
Guild of Boston, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Brooklyn will give an address on “ The 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 and 346 Fulton Street 


STATEMENT. 
At close of business on December 8ist, 1907, made to the Superintendent of the Banking Department. 
RESOURCES. . “ LIABILITIES. 


Borough of Brooklyn 
CR i BEE: cascrccsmarncste tee cenerdie $761,553 23 
CEE DDE cc cvcscdbecdedébteccccucecor 1,150,739 21 


St sebtped choahsmoncodibeiaeteet mares 444,775 
Other stocks and bonds (market value).... 2,019,901 25 
Bonds amd mortgages .........sescessevecs 917,150 
Loans on collateral demand and time...... 5,786,277 84 
BE EE -ccnbechnobicdeosccsccscsce 1,072,515 16 
Sy UL . sic vcunsecknocebenek¥ecssoe 210,000 00 
Interest and commissions accrued.......... 125,671 61 


$12,488,583 30 
WILLIAM HARKNESS . 


D. W. MeWILLI t Vice-Presidenta, 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 








JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President. 
THOM. 


ee ooo. c+. en anata @lksconen $500,000 00 
CN civic n6vcccih occedices bdebewedeiccée 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits (met) ............eeseees 700,516 92 
A A PPP OTOL eT CE TT Tee ee 10,151,609 50 
SR Te ee 107,905 27 
Rebate on loans and bills purchased........ 18,048 71 
Taxes and expenses accrued ............+++ 14,500 00 
Trust checks outstanding ...............+ 1,002 90 

$12,488,583 30 


BL: retary. 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer, 
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Secretary of the Navy Met- 
calf has given to the press two 
letters by President Roose- 
velt on the question before the Navy as 
to the propriety of appointing a surgeon 
in command of a hospital ship. It will 
be remembered that when the President 
decided to give the command to a surgeon 
Admiral Brownson sent a letter to the 
President resigning his post as Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation and emphasiz- 
ing his opposition to the principles that a 
surgeon shculd be in command. His let- 
ter has not been published. In the first 
of President Roosevelt’s letters, of Janu- 
ary 2d, he says: 


“The action of the late chief of the bureau, 
Admiral Brownson, in tendering his resigna- 
tion because he did not agree with the Presi- 
dent and the Department regarding an_ order 
issued before he came into the bureau by the 
Secretary of the Navy as to the control of the 
hospital ships, was unseemly and improper, 
and coupled with the various controversies 
among the officers of the navy and their ad- 
herents as to details of naval construction and 
methods of training has undoubtedly been prej- 
udicial to the interests of the navy and may 
seriously impair the confidence in the navy 
which is essential to securing the legislation so 
sorely needed by the navy. The way in which 
these controversies have been carried out is 
highly injurious to the service, whether the 
communications are made openly over the sig- 
natures of the naval officers or by civilians 
who have evidently gained their information 
from naval officers.” . . 

“The first duty of every officer, whether 
of the line, of the pay department, of the 
medical department or of the construction de- 
partment, whether in.one bureau or in another, 
is to give immediate and loyal obedience to 
every lawful command of a superior and, of 
course, above all, to the law itself. This duty 
is incumbent upon all, but it is most incumbent 
upon those highest in rank, whose example 
may be of far-reaching effect.” 


In his second letter, written two days 
later, the President expands the reasons 
why, after careful consideration, it was 
decided to put hospital ships under com- 
mand of surgeons, their navigation being 


The Navy 
Quarrel 


‘Governor Hughes 





under a competent sailing master and a 
civilian crew. He says this has been the 
custom in other navies to preserve neu- 
trality for the wounded in case of war. 
He says: 

“The command of a hospital ship should un- 

questionably be vested in a medical officer and 
no line officer should be aboard it. The medi- 
cal officer in such case is simply the responsi- 
ble head of a large hospital plant, which by 
reason of his training he is peculiarly fitted to 
command. It is not his province to navigate 
the vessel; this should be left to a civilian sail- 
ing master, but he, and he alone, is best quali- 
fied to respect and guard the neutrality of the 
ship.” 
He says that the absurdity of having a 
line officer command a neutral hospital 
ship is shown by the case of the “Solace” 
which was in command of a line officer 
during the Spanish War, when this offi- 
cer actually put in a claim for prize 
money for the part the “Solace” took in 
a capture while flying the Red Cross flag 
and professing neutrality. Other cases 
of more flagrant breach of neutrality are 
mentioned. Line officers and crew are 
combatants and not neutrals. 

as 
| The message’ of Gov- 

ernor Hughes sur- 

prised all the poli- 
ticians because of an unusual recom- 
mendation, which would alone set a great 
many people against him as candidate 
for the Presidency. It was that which 
urged the Legislature to pass a law abso- 
lutely forbidding betting at racetracks. 

“The Constitution makes it the duty of the 
Legislature to enact appropriate laws to pre- 
vent poolselling, bookmaking and other kinds 
ef gambling. Experience has shown that the 
laws enacted have not accomplished the pur- 
pose which the Constitution defines. The evils 
and demoralizing influences and, it may be 
added, the economic waste at which the Con- 
stitution aimed exist under the law and in fact 
are stimulated! and increased thru its pro- 
visions. The discrimination in penalties now 
existing rests on no distinction that is justified 


Message of 
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to the popular mind. Public sentiment is 
against such arbitrary distinctions, with the 
result that the laws against gambling outside 
of racetracks have been defied and the admin- 
istration of the law has been brought into con- 
tenipt. 

“The Constitution makes no exception of 
racetracks. I recommend that the Legislature 
carry out the clear direction of the people with- 
our. discrimination. In connection with the 
repeal of the existing exception I recommend 
that the offences described in Section 351 of 
the Penal Code (poolselling or bookmaking) 
should be punished by imprisonment and that 
the alternative of fines should be abolished. 

“In order that there may be no diminution 
of the support upon which agricultural so- 
cieties rely at present as a result of the 5 per 
cent. rakeoff they get from the gross receipts 
of the racetracks the Governor favors making 
appropriations to guarantee them against loss. 
‘It is better that they should be supported di- 
rectly,’ he says, ‘than that the State should de- 
rive a revenue for this purpose thru an inde- 
fensible partiality in the enforcement of the 
fundamental law.” 

Those who object to the abolition of 
racetrack gambling confine themselves 
mainly to the recommendation that the 
Legislature make specific grants to agri- 
cultural societies, as additional and bur- 
densome taxation, while others declare 
that the encouragement of agriculture is 
the duty of the State. Governor Hughes 
further urges that trust companies be 
made to submit to the same laws as other 
banks; that the powers of the State 
Superintendent of Banks be increased ; 
that amounts to be loaned by any bank 
or trust company on the stock of an- 
other financial institution be limited, as 
well as the amount that may be loaned 
on collateral to any one interest, and that 
proper safeguards be imposed against 
loans on unmarketable securities. He 
also urges direct nominations for office 
at party primaries, and at elections a sim- 
plified ballot without the party column, 
altho appropriate designation may be 
placed after each name. He would have 
the power of the Public Service Commis- 
sion extended so as to include telegraph 
and telephone companies. That the 
Legislature will pass any bill to prohibit 
racetrack gambling is regarded as very 
doubtful. Last year was an unusually 


profitable year for the racing associa- 
tions, and Speaker Wadsworth’s father is 
chairman of the State Racing Commis- 
sion, and much interested in the sport as 
well as being financially interested in the 
Kenilworth Park, near Buffalo. 


Last 





year an effort was made to pass such a 
law as is now proposed, but the bill was 
suppressed in the Senate committee. 
When the bill to prohibit racetrack bet- 
ting was pending in the Legislature, 
eight racing associations and jockey 
clubs sent to the representatives of the 
racetrack at Albany the sum of $23,457 
to aid in preventing its passage. ‘They 
urge that a law prohibiting betting 
would kill the racing associations, and 
thus do a great injury to the development 
of the horse. New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are among the neighboring States that 
have abolished racetrack gambling. 


& 


Mr. Taft is somewhat re- 
organizing his forces for 
securing delegates to the 
Convention. Frank H. Hitchcock, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, has been 
asked to take charge of the Taft inter- 
ests in the South and East. This would 
involve his resignation of his present 
post. It will be remembered that it was 
reported that Mr. Hitchcock was busily 
at work securing delegates in the South 
in favor of Mr. Cortelyou until the latter 
in a sharp letter absolutely denied that 
either he or any one else was doing any- 
thing of the sort. It was apparently an 
ill-advised rumor, which had its origin 
in the ranks of the friends of Mr. Taft. 
In a meeting of the Ohio State Repub- 
lican Central Committee the issue in 
every vote was drawn sharply between 
the Taft men and those who follow For- 
aker, and the friends of Secretary Taft 
stood 14 against 7 for Foraker. But 
Senator Foraker has issued a statement 
to the effect that he will not be bound by 
this action of the Central Committee. 
Particularly he objects to the require- 
ment that before there can be a Taft 
ticket and a Foraker ticket for the elec- 
tion of delegates theré must be a petition 
signed by twenty times the number of 
the candidates for delegates and alter- 
nates. That might require, he says, 
4,000 signers. He says the rule is ille- 
gal and he will not stand by it. There 
has been a conference in Albany of 
friends of Governor Hughes to further 
his interests. Committees are to be ap- 
pointed, under the direction of State 
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Senator A. R. Page, in every, Assembly 
district, to secure delegates to the na- 
tional convention favorable to Governor 
Hughes. When asked whether the plan 
kad the approval of Mr. Hughes, Sen- 
ator Page said: ‘““The Governor has not 
served us with either an injunction or 
a mandamus.” In Iowa Governor 
Cummins and Secretary Shaw, both of 
whom have been named for the Presi- 
dency, have agreed to keep their hands 
off from the delegation to the national 
convention, and the delegation will not be 
instructed for either candidate. With- 
in the Democratic party there seems to 
be a considerable movement away from 
Mr. Bryan toward some one who will be 
regarded as a more conservative man. 
The name of Governor Johnson, of Min- 
nesota, comes into prominence, particu- 
larly since he has, in an interview, de- 
clared that the tariff ought to be the chief 
issue Of the campaign. He also argues 
against centralization as endangering the 
constitutional rights of the States, and 
he does not favor the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan. Under this issue, witlr that of 
currency reform, the names of Judge 
Harman is being actively presented in 
Ohio, and that of Judge Gray, in Dela- 
ware. This movement seems to be gath- 
ering strength in the South. 


Js 


With the New Year Prohi- 
Prohibition bition went into effect in 
Georgia and Oklahoma, 
and largely in Alabama. The churches 
were filled on watch night with enthusi- 
astic crowds of men and women in the 
larger cities. Over four thousand people 
filled the Baptist Tabernacle in Atlanta. 
Speakers showed the evils of the saloon, 
one speaker declaring that in Chicago 
$100,000,000 is spent annually for whis- 
ky, $19,000,000 for gambling and $20,- 
000,000 for prostitution. At the hour 
of twelve Dr. Long smashed an empty 
whisky bottle. The saloons generally 
prepared for the change by selling out 
their entire stock of liquors before the 
midnight hour, and the saloons were 
thronged with customers. Evén the 
saloons at some places entered into the 
spirit of the reform, and at Columbus, 
Ga., the most prominent saloon was 
draped in crape, and a large bell was put 
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in the doorway and was dolefully tolled 
at intervals. In Birmingham, Ala., every 
saloon closed at midnight. In fifty 
counties in the State the saloons are now 
closed, while in seventeen liquor may be 
sold for another year. The best saloon . 
locations in Birmingham have been rent- 
ed at reduced figures. In Oklahoma City 
the New State brewing plant prepared 
to send its beer and that not yet fully 
fermented out of the State, but was not 
allowed to do so. So 2,300 barrels were 
poured at once from the great vats into 
the sewers and into the streets. A large 
crowd came to see the sight, some of 
whom brought buckets and scooped up 
the beer as it flowed into the sewers. 
Others lay down to drink from the gut- 
teis, and not a few were made drunk. 
The value of the beer was $18,000. In 
Raleigh, N. C., by a popular vote, the 
liquor system run by the city, which 
brought in a revenue of $45,000, was 
voted down, and prohibition has been 
inaugurated. 

& 
There have been further 
attacks by night-riders in 
Kentucky against those 
who had not signed the contract not to 
raise tobacco crops this year, and to hold 
their present crops of 1907 for six 
months. Three hundred night-riders 
compelled growers in Powerville and its 
neighborhood to sign such contracts, and 
in Russellville one hundred such dis- 
guised riders overpowered the three po- 
licemen and then dynamited and burned 
two independent tobacco concerns and 
several other establishments, and then: 
escaped. Three men were wounded by 
the marauders. The loss is estimated at 
about $50,000. The men were well or- 
ganized, with a captain and lieutenants, 
were mounted and wore white capes, 
false beards and masks. It would seem 
easy enough to discover them. - 
& 
Before embarking 
on his voyage home 
Viscount Aoki, the 
retiring Japanese Minister to Washing- 
ton, was given a luncheon by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and on 
this occasion, as well as in interviews, he 
talked about amicable relations existing 
between the United States and Japan, in- 
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sisting that there were no issues between 
the two countries that would involve war. 
On the contrary, the two nations needed 
each other and had many interests in com- 
mon, which would require their mutual 
understanding and kindly good will. He 
ridiculed as absurd and entirely unwar- 
ranted the sensational reports of a con- 
templated seizure of Hawaii by the Jap- 
anese before the arrival of our fleet in 
Pacific waters. In regard to the immi- 
gration question, he made the following 
frank statement of the policy of his Gev- 
ernment: . 

“I am perfectly convinced that the immi- 
gration of Japanese laborers to this country is 
undesirable. I admit that if it is impossible 
for American and Japanese labor to live and 
work together in this country wi‘hont fighting, 
under the competitive conditions which the 
Japanese laborer imposes on the American 
laborer, I cannot see how strife can be avoided 
between them, and for this reason I am in 
favor of the restriction of itnmigration. 

“I can assure you that the immigration of 
laborers from Japan to this country will be 
entirely stopped by the Japanese Government, 
and also that the American laborers will be 
excluded from entering Japan. The Japanese 
Government is fully determined on this course, 
and effective legislation will be enacted and 
enforced immediately. The effect of these 
regulations will, in my opinion, remove all seri- 
ous international differences. 

“The principal object of my returning to 
Tokyo is to explain in detail the conditions 
existing in this country. These conditions are 
little understood in Japan, because of misrep- 
resentation on the part of the press, and be- 
cause of biased and prejudiced correspondents, 
both American and Japanese. I am convinced 
that when the Japanese people as a whole 
thoroly understand the situation they will real- 
ize the necessity of the legislation which it is 
the purpose of the Government to put into 
effect.” 

The name of Viscount Aoki’s successor 
had not yet been announced. A reply 
to Secretary. Root’s note in regard to Jap- 
anese immigration has been given by the 
Japanese Government to Ambassador 
O’Brien at Tokyo. While the contents 
of the communication have not been 
given out, it is understood that it is along 
the lines of Ambassador Aoki’s remarks 
in San Francisco, expressing a willing- 
ness on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment voluntarily to restrict the emigra- 
tion of laborers to the United States. The 
fact that the restrictions imposed have 
not as yet succeeded in checking the in- 
flux into the United States of Japanese 
from Hawaii, Canada and the Philippines 
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is understood to have formed the basis of 
Secretary Root’s remonstrance. Race 
hatred in Vancouver, B. C., is receiving a 
new incitement thru a conflict in.the Jap- 
anese quarter on the morning of January 
1st. Three young firemen smashed ina 
window of a Japanese boarding house 
and were at once attacked by half a dozen 
Japanese armed with knives. The nose 
of one of the firemen was cut off, and the 
other two were severely wounded. 


- & 





British Imperial The. anti-Asiatic ani- 
Difficulties mosity shown in the dis- 
order at Vancouver and 

in other British colonies is a double source 
of embarassment to the Government, be- 
cause it makes trouble with the allied 
power of Japan, as well as with the peo- 
ple of India, now equally sensitive to 
racial slights. . The action taken by -the 
Transvaal Government against the Hin- 
dus as well as the Chinese adds to the 
difficulties of the situation. The Immi- 


- gration Restriction Act passed by the 


Transvaal Government went nominally 
into effect January Ist, but there will be 
some delay in enforcing it. The law 
practically prohibits the immigration of 
Orientals into the Transvaal, and required 
that the Hindus already in the country 
register and identify themselves by a sys- 
tem of finger marks before their licenses, 
expiring December 31st, would be re- 
newed. The Imperial Government, after 
having granted responsible government 
to the Transvaal, could not veto the law, 
altho it restricts the freedom of other 
British subjects. The Asiatics have taken 
matters into their own hands. Two thou- 
sand of them met in Johannesburg, and 
voted to refuse to submit to the humili- 
ating personal conditions of the law. 
They will adopt a policy of passive re- 
sistance, and submit to-arrest rather than 
comply. The Indian National Con- 
gress meeting at Surat broke up in disor- 
der on account of the conflicts between the 
Extremists, who advocated the renewal 
of the boycott and other anti-British reso- 
lutions of the last Congress, and the 
Moderates, who wish to co-operate with 
the British Government. There were 
2,000 delegates to the Congress, repre- 
senting all parts of India, and 5,000 spec- 
tators in the pavilion on assembling. Af- 














ter “Bande Mataram,” a hymn to Kali, 
had been sung by a choir of ladies, the 
Congress was opefied, and a conflict was 
at once precipitated over the election of 
president. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was 
nominated by the Moderates for that 
office, but the shouts of the Extremists 
were so great that no parliamentary ac- 
tion could be taken. Another session 
was called on the following morning, but 
broke up in a free-for-all fight, in which 
the legs of chairs and tables were used as 
weapons, and the police had to be called 
in. Lajpat Rai, who was recently. de- 
ported by the British Government for 
sedition, was the hero of the Extremists, 
who filled his carriage with garlands of 
flowers and dragged it thru the streets of 
the city in procession. The native 
drivers of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
who have been on the strike, altho re- 
turning to work three times, have finally 
been locked out by the management of 
the railway. Mr. Allen, a magistrate of 
Dacca, who has been trying a case against 
the leader of the National Volunteers, was 
assassinated by an unknown native on the 
railway platform. 
& 
: The trial of 169 members 
Pree Pose art of the first Russian Duma, 
who, after its dismissal by 
the Czar, assembled at Viborg and issued 
a manifesto appealing to the people 
against this despotic action, has been con- 
cluded, and all but two are sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, which in- 
volves the loss of civil rights. An appeal 
will be made to,.the Senate, the highest 
tribunal of Russia. Under the circum- 
stances the penalty is. regarded as unex- 
pectedly light, because the charge was 
virtually that of treason, involved in the 
drawing up and dissemination of a mani- 
festo “with intent to incite the popula- 
tion of Russia to disobedience and resist- 
ance to the law.” Of those charged, 157 
appeared for trial. It was not necessary 
to call witnesses for the prosecution, be- 
cause all admitted the part they took in 
the manifesto, and defended their action 
with eloquent speeches. They- claimed 





that the arbitrary dissolution of the Duma 
and the uncertainty whether the Govern- 
ment would not abolish the constitutional 
régime demanded a vigorous protest. 
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Among the condemned was the aged 
patriot, Ivan Petrunkevitch, the first to 
demand a constitution for Russia; Serg- 
ius Muromtseff, the president of the first 
Duma; Prince Golgoroukoff, and other 
leaders of the parliamentary movement 
in Russia. The convicted members were 
not imprisoned, but will be required to 
surrender themselves January 20.—— 
The present Duma and the Council of 
the Empire have passed a famine appro- 
priation, and have under consideration 
the budget presented by Premier Stoly- 
pin, who announced that an extraordinary 
loan of about $93,000,000 would be need- 
ed. Among the items of expenditure he 
mentioned an increase of $28,000,000 for 
national defense, $27,000,000 for the 
army, $6,000,000 for the navy, $23,000,- 
ooo for improvements in communica- 
tions, $6,000,000 for agriculture, and 
$3,000,000 each for public instruction and 
the Ministries of the Interior, Finance 
and Justice. The extraordinary expendi- 
ture for last year amounted to $102,000,- 
000, which included $33,000,000 for ex- 
penses arising out of the late war. 


& 


The Magyar Coalition 
Cabinet is being con- 
fronted by the same dif- 
ficulties and fought by the same tactics 
that brought it into power. The Croatian 
Deputies in the Hungarian Chamber are 
making use of all possible obstructive 
measures and disorderly interruptions in 


Hungarian 
Race Troubles 


‘order to secure a greater recognition of 


their language. They object against the 
exclusive use of Magyar by the officials 
of the state railroads in Croatia as stren- 
uously as the Magyar leaders objected to 
the use of German words of command in 
the Hungarian army. Since the Govern- 
ment: was obliged to pass the new Aus- 
tro-Hungarian customs agreement. thru 
the Chamber before the end of the year, 
the obstruction of the Croatians was es- 
pecially annoying and dangerous to the 
members of the Magyar Government, 
and in order to overcome it they adopted 
rules for the suppression of the minor- 
ity almost as stringent and autocratic as 
those which the Magyars successfully 
defied two years ago. The Croatians 
could not be prevented from exercising 












their legal right to make speeches in 
their own language, but by a ruling of 
the presiding officers of the Chamber 
they were not allowed to use Croatian in 
making points of order and similar par- 
liamentary motions, thus depriving them 
of one of their dilatory weapons. On ac- 
count of their continued refusal to obey 
the orders of the chairman, the Croatian 
Deputies were suspended and as a last 
resort the Hungarian Premier, Dr. 
Wekerle, ordered the convocation of the 
Croatian Diet at Agram and immedi- 


ately dissolved it in order to se- 
cure a delegation to the Chamber 
less antagonistic to Magyar _inter- 
ests. Bitterness has been added to the 


struggle of the minor races by the blood- 
shed at Csernova, a suburb of Roz- 
sahegy, where thirteen Slovaks, includ- 
ing five women and two children, were 
shot dead and more than eighty 
wounded by a volley from the gendarmes 
because they opposed the consecration of 
a church by Magyar clergy. As part of the 
Magyarizing policy of the Government 
the three gymnasiums founded by 
Slovaks have been closed, and in the 
technical and high schools the bays are 
not allowed to write or speak their native 
language even at play. Slovak libraries 
have been burned and singing and tem- 
perance societies disbanded on the 
charge of promoting Pan-Slavism. In 
order to prevent the children from learn- 
ing Slovak in the family a system of 
compulsory créches and kindergartens 
was established where only Magyar was 
heard. The Serbs, who form 43 per 
cent. of the population of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, are also restive under 
Magyar supremacy, and demand _ local 
autonomy and universal suffrage. 
In the Austrian Parliament the race 
question is equally troublesome. The 
Czechs manifest their sympathy with the 
Croatians in Hungary by violent 
speeches and disorder, and Dr. Lueger, 
burgomaster of Vienna, denounces the 
Hungarian Government as “Judeo- 
Magyar blackmailers.” In a recent ses- 
sion the Ruthenian Deputies broke up a 
session of the lower house by riot, in 
which one of them threw a large piece of 
wood at the President, missing him, but 
hitting two other Deputies. The Chris- 
tian Socialists thereupon attacked the 
Ruthenians with chairs as weapons. 
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Anarchy still continues to pre- 

vail in Morocco, the three Sul- 

tans carrying on a desultory 

warfare and the tribes shifting uncere- 
moniously from one to the other. Kaid 
Sir Harry MacLean, who was kidnapped 
by Rasuli July 3d, has not yet been re- 
leased, altho the British Government has 
come to terms with the bandit and prom- 
ised to pay him $100,000 ransom. Gen- 
eral Lyautey’s expedition against the 
Beni Snassen tribesmen, who invaded 
Algeria from Morocco, has raided their 
mountain fastnesses and captured their 
leaders. The tribesmen have paid in. 
$16,000,000 in indemnities and handed 
over 725 magazine rifles to the French. 
The report that France contemplates 
establishing a volunteer corps of 7,000 
African troops has aroused some appre- 
hension in Germany. If the French can 
call upon Algeria and eventually upon 
Morocco for recruits to her army, she 
may counteract the numerical preponder- 
ance of the German army. The cama- 
rilla scandal in Berlin has officially come 
to an end thru the condemnation of Maxi- 
millien Harden for libel. He is sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment and 
to pay the costs of the trial. Count Kuno 
von Moltke and Prince Philip zu Eulen- 
berg took oath to their innocence of the 
charge of immorality made against ther 
by Harden in Die Zunkunft, and the court 
expressly exonerates them from all of- 
fense-——An explosion took place in the 
Stock Exchange of Rome, which caused 
the destruction of a large part of the 
building and injury to a number of per- 
sons, but no loss of life. The cause of 
the explosion is unknown, but is thought 
to be the ignition of a gas tank or 
the throwing of a bomb, with the inten- 
tion of committing an extensive robbery. 
The building is within the ruins of the 
ancient Temple of Neptune, built by 
Hadrian in the center of the Forum of 
Agrippa, but the ancient part of the 
building was not injured. There has 
been much dissatisfaction among the 
suburbanites of Paris on account of the 

delays of trains on the Western Railroad, 
and on January 3d a crowd of 3,000 of 
them gave vent to their displeasure by 
wrecking the offices at the Saint Lazare 
station. They held their place until they 
were driven out by the police, with the 
aid of the hose of the fire department. 
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The Equality of Sovereign States 
BY DR. RUY BARBOSA 


{On the 9th of October Dr. Barbosa, the first delegate of Brazil, delivered an address 

at the Hague Conference, so memorable that it has a place in history. Allusion was made 
to this address in the last of the articles recently written for us by Mr. Hayne Davis. We 

are glad to present to our readers this address in full, as the most notable single document 

issuing from that Conference, and as an authoritative statement of South America’s place 

in the Peace Movement. Dr. Barbosa became the champion of “States Rights” in the Con- 

ference, throwing himself into the fight to prevent certain States from securing a primacy 
in the election of international judges. The battle at The Hague over “Equality Among 

States” is of supreme importance as the first parliamentary engagement in the war for form- 

ing a judicial union of the nations, and Dr. Barbosa was the representative of principle in 














this battle. 


He was a member of the Constitutional Convention of Brazil and proposed that 


clause of Brazil’s Constitution which raises this nation above all others in one respect; i. e., 
it cannot engage in war without previously proposing to arbitrate the question at issue. He 


is now vice-president of the Senate of Brazil. 


Mr. Raul Perez.—EpitTor.] 


R. PRESIDENT: Animated by 
M that spirit of co-operation and 
harmony which has constantly 
inspired it thruout this Conference, the 
Brazilian Government has reviewed its 
former instructions, in accordance with 
which I pronounced myself against the 
Fry proposition in the session of the 
Comité. d’Examen, and has authorized 
me to follow today the course which 
seems most reasonable to me, and to 
vote in favor of said proposition, pro- 
vided I recognized, as Brazil does, the 
wisdom of this change in our attitude. 

In view of the authorization, and 
drawing inspiration from that same de- 
sire for conciliation in which I have 
abided during all the deliberations of 
this assembly, I declare that Brazil ac- 
cepts as an ingenuous compromise the 
recommendation proposed by the Brit- 
ish delegation, supported by the United 
States of America. 

On making this declaration I am in- 
structed, however, by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to insist, in as precise terms as 
possible, that it considers as implied in 
this vote the recognition of the principle 
of equality among sovereign States, and, 
therefore, the absolute exclusion—in ev- 
ery future negotiation aiming at the or- 
ganization of the Court of Arbitration— 
of both the system of periodicity or ro- 
tation in the distribution of judges, and 
the selection of said judges by foreign 
electors. 

We repose our trust, in the hope that 
there will be no deviation from this line 





The article is translated from the French by 


of conduct, in the loyalty of the Powers 
placed at the head of this initiative, in 
their honor, and in their wisdom, being 
convinced that they could not construe 
our present attitude as indicating the 
least break from the judicial principles 
presented by us upon this question. On 
the contrary, we act thus at this hour 
only to uphold and strengthen the ideas 
expressed upon former occasions, re- 


_ newing at the same time our appeal to 


the future, which, we are sure, will win 
for these ideas a lasting triumph. 

But on accepting today this compro- 
mise, you will allow me, now that I ad- 
dress this Conference for the last time, 
to explain, and to justify ourselves by 
insisting upon the advantages achieved 
thru our resistance, so unjustly regarded 
by those who hold opinions contrary to 
ours. 

I want always to save you from my 
speeches. Today more than ever I 
should prefer not to tax your time and 
good nature. At the end of our labors 
I would like to leave with you a good 
impression of myself by my silence. It 
is not willingly that I fail to do so. 
Quite often the sacrifice of delivering a 
speech is a necessity even more unpleas- 
ant for him who delivers it than for 
those who have to listen. Duty is not al- 
ways sweet to perform nor to tolerate on 
the part of our neighbor. 

Why have we resisted? 

Firstly, because in performing duties 
which require so much attention to vital 
interests, it is inconceivable that a vital 
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right should be disregarded. There is 
no other right more entitled to be thus 
designated than that of the equality ot 
sovereign States. 

Secondly, we have resisted because, 
aside from the supreme necessity of pre- 
serving said right, we were bent on pre- 
serving another right not less essential, 
not less inalienable: the right of insur- 
ing, for all time, its arbitral character 
to international justice, including the in- 
herent right of each party to choose its 
own judges. 

Notwithstanding the high interest and 
ardor displayed within this Conference 
by a majority of its members—notably 
those of greater prestige—to find an ac- 
ceptable formula for the composition of 
the new Court of Arbitration, the only 
outcome has been continued failure. It 
appears, therefore, that the idea is either 
impractical or that the time is not ripe 
yet for the blooming of this dangerous 
novelty. On that account also we have 
resisted it to the last. 

It seems to us, therefore, that wisdom 
advises us to wait until the next Con- 
ference. People would not be satisfied 
with the delay, but why not? Why 
should there be so much hurry? 

The haste arises from a certain ten- 
dency, whose hazardous character I have 
pointed out before, which carries us rap- 
idly away from the spirit of deliberation 
which presided over the work of the 
Conference of 1899—a tendency which 
insists upon substituting for arbitration, 
which is the form of justice for sover- 
eignties, a jurisdiction which no one has 
regarded as applicable to international 
matters except in Utopian dreams. 

The danger of such adulteration of 
arbitration, of such seductive and dan- 
gerous illusions, had been perceived and 
denounced in 1899, at the First Confer- 


ence, by a personality who has been ac-- 


cepted as the oracle of the Second Con- 
ference. I need hardly say that I mean 
our illustrious president, Mr. Leon Bour- 
geois. 

(Here Mr. Barbosa read the well- 
known passage of Mr. Bourgeois’s 
speech of the oth of June, 1899): 

“Under the double guaranty of entire liberty 
in having recourse to the tribunal and the 
liberty of choosing arbitrators, we do not hesi- 
tate to support the idea of the permanent 
institution, always accessible, and charged 
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with applying rules and following the proced- 
ure established among the Powers represented 
at the Confererice at The Hague.” 

Notwithstanding the attitude acclaim- 
ed by every one at that-time as the ex- 
pression of wisdom itself, today, under 
identical conditions, it has brought upon 
us attacks and insults. I would not al- 
lude to them within these walls had those 
attacks not had a most unexpected and 
lamentable echo in the highest regions 
of the European press. From _ those 
hights have fallen, with the authority of 
great prestige, words that do violence to 
the open and essential truth of our acts, 
at the expense of the good name of the 
Latin States of America, illtreated with- 
out cause or reason merely because they 
have dared to defend their rights with 
their votes. 

You who are the witnesses to the in- 
nocence of the accused see also the vio- 
lence of the libel. 

(Dr. Barbosa quoted here the attack 
of the London Times against the consti- 
tution of the Conference, whose last 
paragraph reads as follows) : 


“Consequently, since the great Powers are 
not willing to place above them as their 
judges the most corrupt and backward states 
of Asia and South America, we will not have 
yet the court of arbitration.” 


Fortunately they give us credit for 
having irrefutably reasoned: both legally 
and diplomatically. That is not a trifle. 
They agree that it is necessary to alter 
the basis of the Conference itself in or- 
der to shake the foundation of our argu- 
ments. That is not a small concession. 
Tho the premises are unavoidable, the 
conclusion is ridiculous. What wisdom 
is here expressing itself! 

Now, to begin with, is there logically 
and practically more common sense in 
the arguments with which they oppose 
ours? There is, no doubt, between 
state and state, as between individual 
and individual, differences of culture, of 
honesty, of wealth, of physical strength. 
But is there any difference arising there- 
from as to their essential rights? Civil 
rights are identical for all men. Po- 
litical rights are the same for all citi- 
zens. Lord Kelvin or Mr. John Morley 
have the same voice in the election of the 
sovereign Parliament of Great Britain 
as a workingman mentally famished by 











the misery of his labors. And yet, is the 
normal intelligence of said artisan, 
placed at the lower level by his suffering 
and toil, to be compared with that of the 
statesman or of the man of science? 
Well, then, sovereignty is the prime and 
elemental right of constituted and inde- 
pendent states. 
signifies equality. In theory, as in prac- 
tice, sovereignty is absolute. It knows 
no grades. The juridical administration 
of law is a branch of sovereignty. If 
there must be among States a common 
organ of justice, all States must have of 
necessity an. equivalent representation. 

Notwithstanding, they still prefer the 
classification of states. Who would be 
in charge of making it? The powerful 
nations? It is they who carry off at the 
same time the palm of power and the 
palm of culture. They would be then 
our classifiers. But is it not true that 
we have already tested their ability for 
classification regarding matters similar 
to the one under consideration? They 
did their level best in order to present a 
perfect sample in the project of the 
Permanent Court, and of the Prize 
Court. They had only to adhere to ma- 
terial standards of measure: navigation, 
maritime trade, navy. In order not to 
make mistakes it was enough to have 
taken statistics as a guide. What hap- 
pened? The statistics were ignored, and 
patent injustices were committed, of 
which I have presented to you the math- 
ematical proofs. 

Now, if such has been the case in that 
field where, in order to be just, it was 
sufficient to have eyes, what would be 
the result in the case where it would be 
a question of putting a value on nations 
—inferior nations—according to the 
vague and elastic criterion of intelli- 
gence, morality and culture? 

But, tho it is true that we have claim- 
ed for each State a seat in the court of 
arbitral justice, it is absolutely untrue 
that we have pretended to make inferior 
States the judges of their superiors. 
No; that is false. That has been alleged. 
We have denied it. Now the falsehood 
is brought forward again, but it has nev- 
er ceased to be a falsehood. 

The text of the Brazilian proposition 
is plain and unmistakable. Article VI 
of said proposition reads thus: 


Therefore sovereignty | 
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“The parties to the conflict are free, either 
to submit their controversy to the full court, 
or to choose, from the body of the court, the 
number and the judges they may prefer.” 

Could anything be more definite? We 
have recognized for the great Powers, 
the same as for the others, the absolute 
right not to be judged, either by States 
without honesty from America, or by 
States without blemish in Europe. We 
have preserved for all of them freedom 
without restriction to choose their 
judges, and consequently the certainty of 
being judged only by those enjoying 
their confidence. 

I would be very far from imagining 
that such insults could be aimed at my 
country were it not that I see those in- 
sults expressly directed against it in the 
slanderous campaign of a certain trans- 
atlantic paper, where it is stated that the 
great Powers would never consent to 
have their matters settled by arbitration 
by such States as Brazil, Hayti or Guate- 
mala. Neither Guatemala nor Hayti 
needs my assistance for their defense; I 
will limit myself to the defense of my 
own country. 


To allow oneself the use of such lan- 
guage against Brazil it is necessary to 
ignore the history of international rela- 
tions during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Were it not for such 
ignorance they would have remembered 
that among all Latin-American countries 
Brazil has been the only one to which the 
great Powers—notably the United 
States— have gone in quest of arbi- 
trators. In the most famous of arbi- 
trations, the case of the “Alabama” be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, the treaty drawn by the two par- 
ties at Washington on the 8th of May, 
1871, designated the Geneva Court, one 
of the arbitrators chosen being Viscount 
Itajuba, a Brazilian diplomat. At the 
Washington Franco-American Court, 
constituted to settle the claims of the two 
conflicting Powers, in accordance ‘with 
the convention of the 15th of January, 
1880, the presidency fell to Brazil, in the 
person of one of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, Baron d’Arinos. Finally, of 
the four mixed arbitration committees 
which, from 1884 to 1888, acted in San- 
tiago, Chile, for the decision of the 
claims of England, France, Germany 
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and Italy against the above mentioned 
South American State, were successive- 
’ ly presided over by three Brazilian coun- 
sellors: Lopez Netto, Lafayette Pereira 
and Ajuirar d’Andrade. 

Those who ignore these facts may ob- 
tain confirmation of the two first in the 
work of the North American interna- 
tionalist, John Bassett Moore. In said 
publication they will see, besides, that in 
the case of the Washington Court, for 
the purpose of prolonging the sessions, 
the Governments of France and of the 
United States, jointly, addressed a note 
to the Brazilian Government soliciting 
the continuation of our representative’s 
services until the settlement of the ques- 
tion at issue. 

In 1870, in 1871, in 1880, from 1884 
to 1888, Germany and Italy have asked 
us for arbitrators, once each of them; 
and France, England and the United 
States twice. Such distinction has not 
befallen any other American State ex- 
cept the United States. 

It is clearly demonstrated, therefore, 
that a majority of the great Powers— 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy—have not scorned to 
submit settlement of their questions 
to Brazilian arbitrators, even conferring 
upon them the high position of the pres- 
idency of the courts established for the 
purpose of passing judgment on their 
acts. It is not regarding our own inter- 
ests that we hold any misgivings in 
claiming for second-rate States a seat by 
the side of the great ones, for our right 
to such an honor has been long recog- 
nized, with special solemnity, by the 
agreement of the Powers, and we would 
be the last ones to be underestimated to- 
day by those same Powers, when, after 
a lapse of twenty-five years of increas- 
ing prosperity, we have doubled our im- 
portance as to population, culture, wealth 
and strength. 

At this late date they seem to think 
that they have found the way of ridicul- 
ing the South American States at our 
expense, presenting as the ne plus ultra 
of absurdity the possibility for a great 
Power to accept arbitration from Brazil. 
The right to laugh is ours, is it not? 

Nor is it true that the nations have 
been deprived of an arbitral court by 
Asia and South America, where igno- 
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rance and corruption reside. No. That 
is by no means true. Facts testify over- 
whelmingly against such a fabrication. 

The Asiatic and South American 
States are but a minority in the Confer- 
ence. They do not exert a right of veto 
over the deliberations of the majority. 
If the projects presented by the great 
Powers to solve the problem of the com- 
position of the new court have failed, it 
is because the great Powers themselves 
have ended by disavowing them. 

They have formulated but two solu- 
tions for the matter. The first—classifica- 
tion—was rejected by all the great Pow- 
ers.* The United States itself, in the 
presence of such an unanimity, did not 
hold to its offspring. The other solution 
has been the one of the election of the 
court? presented by the American dele- 
gation to the Comité d’Examen B, on 
the 18th of September, and snowed un- 
der during the same session, having ob- 
tained only five votes against nine. 
Among these nine votes, by the side of 
four second-rate States—Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Portugal and Rumania—were five 
great Powers: Germany, Austria, Great 
Britain, Italy and Russia. This proposi- 
tion of the United States was supported 
only by France among the great Powers, 
and by the Netherlands, Greece and Per- 
sia among the smaller ones. 

Consequently, in the one case it has 
been the unanimity of the great Powers, 
and in the other the same unanimity ex- 
cept France, which caused the failure of 
the American initiative on this matter. 

So, then, if we initiated the movement 
which defeated this plan, the great Pow- 
ers contributed in no lesser degree than 
we did to the success of this resistance. 
They are the ones who struck the de- 
cisive blow for accomplishing this good 
work. . 

It is purposely-that I point to it as 
commendable, for it established with 
magnificent solemnity, with the general 


*The Great Powers. agreed to the idea of one 
judge all the time for every Great Power, but op- 


‘ posed the American plan ‘for adinitting to the bench 


the judge appointed by the small powers for one year 
or more in each term of twelve years, according to 
the class in which each State was placed in the plan 
for the Court. 

+The plan for classification having been rejected, 
the American delegation proposed that each State 
nominate one person, and that from these each State 
select fifteen, the fifteen receiving the largest number 
of votes being the Judges for the following twelve 
years. 

















and direct co-operation of nations, the 
principle of the equality among States. 
That principle has _ been  scornfully 
spoken of right here; it has been jeered 
at; it has shared with obligatory arbi- 
tration the luck of amusing the humor- 
ists. Those subtle and refined weapons 
have all been drawn from the same 
quiver. We have claimed the equality 
of rights for the different peoples. We 
have maintained that all nations are 
equal before the law of nations. 

Is not this a work of reason, of 
straightforwardness, and of reality? To 
those who might entertain any doubts 
we have only to refer them to the least 
idealistic masters of the literature on in- 
ternational law. Take, for instance, 
Major-General Halleck, of the Ameri- 
can army. 

A man of the sword, whose book, 
teeming with rigid and steely practical- 
ity, cannot be suspected of humanitarian 
weakness or of pacifistic sentimentality, 
is the one who proclaims that the equal- 
ity of States is the fundamental condi- 
tion of peace among nations. We exert 
ourselves in behalf of the great and gen- 
eral aspiration toward peace in opposing 
with all our might the victory of inequal- 
ity in the composition of the interna- 
tional courts. 

Well, then, such are our motives, the 
motives of the Latin - American States, 
for not flinching in the defense of the 
principle we have upheld. Are not these 
motives wise enough? One may com- 
promise regarding earthly possessions or 
regarding rights that can be economical- 
ly gaged; but no compromise is possible 
without weakness, without desertion and 
without shame, regarding rights which 
affect our character, our very being. 

It is this attitude that makes them see 
a quarrelsome disposition and _ political 
imbecility. in the countries of Latin 
America. The world, around the Con- 
ference, has been filled with the noise 
of Brazilian hostility toward the United 
States. But that is a nonsensical fab- 
rication. At the time of the presentation 
of the project which caused the breach 
between us, our Government did not 
spare any effort to prevent the mistake. 
They would not listen to us. _We were 
forced into the disagreement which is 
now charged against us. This disagree- 
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ment, however, has been circumscribed 
to two points where it was unavoidable: 
that of thé classification of sovereign 


States, which would annihilate to its 
foundations the whole of international 
law, and that of the Prize Court, whose 
organization despoiled us, without rea- 
son or pretext, of a clear right. Aside 
from that, we have supported the United 
States in all important questions: 

Immunity of private property at sea. 

The recovery of contractual debts. 

Obligatory arbitration. 

Periodicity of the conferences. 

If we have disagreed in the two ex- 


‘treme cases of attempted violation of an 


inviolable principle, in direct disregard 
of our right, is not such independence 
recognized as our custom, firmly estab- 
lished thru long practice, even concern- 
ing questions which bear no comparison 
to these in importance? When our 
North American friends, in 1856, in- 
vited us to follow them, refusing to sub- 
scribe to the abolition of privateering, 
until capture had first been abolished, 
what did we do? We came out against 
capture, but supported the immediate 
extinction of privateering, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was no question then 
of parrying a fatal blow aimed against 
our rights. 

We were in those days about twelve 
million souls. We are twenty-five mil- 
lions today. . The right to have a con- 
science and to be worthy of it, as exer- 
cised by twelve million Brazilians about 
the middle part of last century, could it 
possibly have been lost by our twenty- 
five million Brazilians at the beginning 
of the present one? We have always 
thought that, in order to raise ourselves 
to the level of a noble friendship, we 
were bound, first of all, to be worthy of 
it by deserved self-consideration and re- 
spect. 

Mutual independence cannot be cause 
for weakness; on the contrary, it is 
bound to insure and increase cordiality 
among nations. that, holding to their 
honor, have developed, by virtue of their 
history and interests, intimate feelings 
of friendliness and of necessary inter- 
communication. Reciprocal justice is 
the strongest bond of great friendships, 
and the two largest States of the two 
Americas can never forget how they 





, 
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have exercised it toward each other: 
Brazil at the “Alabama” arbitration, the 
most noteworthy thruout héstory; the 
United States in the Cleveland arbitral 
award. Add to this Root’s excursion, 
the latest testimonial of the solidarity of 
our hemisphere, and you will have to 
conclude that between North America 
and South America there may be some 
occasional divergence of opinion, but that 
the spirit is the same, with a similar fu- 
ture in which there can be no difference 
as to sentiments. 

Viewing under this light the questions 
solved, or adjourned, by the Conference, 
it is immaterial to us whether people 
continue to talk © deprecatingly—under 
the designation of small States—of those 
nations which do not handle as yet the 
powers of war, and whether people con- 
tinue to propose—as has been the case 
in certain regions of the high press—as 
a substitute for the World Conferences 
—which .are mindful of the difficult 
points of law and cautious not to tres- 
pass upon dangerous ground—petty con- 
ferences, where a few would be able to 
arrange among themselves things that 
suit the powerful, expecting that the 
weak will not be able to resist the allur- 
ing honor of being permitted to sub- 
scribe to what others have decided in re- 
gard to their interests. 

No one denies that force has its rights. 
Alas! in this wretched world of ours it 
looks sometimes as if force owned every 
right and as if the worst crime were to 
be weak. The superstition regarding 
power has so pervaded human con- 
sciousness that many accept freely that 
the great Powers possess not only big 
guns and men or war, but that they mo- 
nopolize also that most rare and precious 
gift—the genius of justice and of in- 
spiration. They claim that God is on 
the side of the largest battalions, a doc- 
trine which we could accept unhesitat- 
ingly provided we think merely of the 
god of battles, Siva, the destroyer; or if 
we regard God as not only the savior, 
but also as the avenger of mortals. Even 
the doctrine of evolution has been per- 
verted to justify worship for what is 
huge in size. The survival of the fittest 
is set forth to explain why almost divine 
honors are accorded to a government 
momentarily disposing of the greatest 


But force does not im- 
ply qualities. Hugeness may even.be an 
impediment to survival. The mammoth 
and the megatherium have been elimi- 
nated from among mammalia. 

The insolence of the giant in fairy 
tales—the classics of childhood—is as a 
rule only to be matched by his asininity. 
According to an old proverb small pack- 
ages contain the most precious treasures. 
Concerning individuals this truth is so 
universally accepted that the big woman 
from the Barnum circus is not widely 
considered as the most characteristic 
specimen of human excellence. Why 
should not this rule apply to States? Is 
the possibility of becoming more bulky, 
under the form of extensions of terri- 
tory, a clear demonstration of political 
genius? The great empires are in the 
habit of entertaining exaggerated no- 
tions concerning themselves. Owing to 
their monopoly of armies and navies the 
world over,they can enact regulations for 
those armies and those navies, and this 
fact leads many among them to imagine 
that the control of armed force places in 
their hands the scepter of the universe. 
Nothing could be less true. We are will- 
ing to render unto the Cesars of Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and London what be- 
longs to Cesar, but only unto God what 
belongs to God. And to God belong 
justice, law, independence, liberty and 
the right to individual sovereignty. 

The history of the world does not jus- 
tify that support should be sought in 
Darwin’s doctrine of the struggle for 
life and the survival of the strongest, in 
order to prove that the huge empires of 
exaggerated growth possess that essence 
of divine power which bestows upon 
them the right of primacy over the less 
important States. If the ability to sur- 
vive be the test for power, the great em- 
pires are the least strong, because they 
are the most ephemeral. And those of 
greatest endurance are the small nation- 
alities. Three thousand years ago a 
small nation established itself in a little 
corner of what constitutes today a petty 
“pashalic” of the Ottomari Empire. That 
small nation has had to bear every vio- 
lence at the disposal of the great Powers 
for its destruction. But, tho exiled from 
its native land, and dispersed as the 
heavenly winds to the four corners of 


material force. 


























the world, it is to this day indestructi- 
ble, while all the great Powers from 
which it has had to suffer have ceased 
to exist. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Mace- 
donians, the Romans, the Byzantinians, 
the Arabs and the Crusaders have one 
after another reigned over Jerusalem in 
their capacity as great Powers. One af- 
ter another those powerful nations have 
‘disappeared from the face of the earth. 
History is but a long recital of their fol- 
lies, their crimes and their failures. The 
Jews, however, constitute only one of 
the smali nations that have always been 
powerful, and whose influence has af- 
fected the spirit of the whole world. If 
we are indebted to the Jews for our re- 
ligion, we owe to the Greeks our art, our 
literature and our philosophy. And we, 
who are gathered here at The Hague, 
could not possibly forget how small has 
been the nation that has presented 
Spinoza and Grotius to the world and 
that reduced to ruins the power of the 
Spanish Empire. : 

This worship of material force and 
the extension of this power to the do- 
main of Justice is nothing but a degrad- 
ing form of idolatry. It is mere adora- 
tion of the temporary incarnation of 
power. 

Eternal spirit, however—after obtain- 
ing certain given results from material 
force—has repeatedly abandoned those 
whom it previously sustained when they 
depart from right. 

The same delegates who have voted 
against the proposition granting to the 
small and great States equal rights for 
the selection of judges . represent gov- 
ernments who, not very long ago, were 
rated among the despised petty States. 
Prussia is a parvenu among great Pow- 
ers. Three centuries ago England was 
only a small isle of the North Sea. To- 
day these nations strut before the world, 
like sons of Belial, overflowing with in- 
solence and pride. But how long will 
that last? The great empires appear 
and disappear; they pass like shadows 
on the wall, without leaving any trace. 
Today these great Powers seem to be all- 
mighty, but the next stage on their way 
to maturity will be corruption, for as 
soon as an empire reaches the summit 
it begins to fall. 

The moral of all this is that eyén the 
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representatives of the greatest among 
the great Powers might do well to be 
quiet and unassuming toward their col- 
leagues, even toward those from Guate- 
mala, and to force themselves not to for- 
get that since the days of Solon and 
Solomon up to the present time the 
wisest judges have often belonged to the 
smallest States. 

We would fain witness today an ex- 
periment of that kind, for the experience 
of this Conference has demonstrated that 
the stumbling block in the way of solv- 
ing difficulties was not the resistance of 
second-rate States, but the opposition of 
great Powers. Take, for instance, the 
abolition of capture, the regulation of 
contraband of war, blockade and the 
rest." The weak States have been almost 
unanimous in supporting the safe, liberal 
and humanitarian solutions. The diver- 
gencies have originated among the great 
Powers, either regarding the beneficent 
solutions themselves or regarding the 
estimate of their own needs. I would 
like to see whether the comfortable at- 
mosphere of such Congresses would 
easily dispel differences of opinion so un- 
yielding to the free air of world assem- 
blies like this one. 

Concerning the other States kept 
dancing in attendance and having only 
the privilege of subsequent acquiescence, 
I have one thin to tell you. It is the 
most abominable error—and one persist- 
ently committed—that of insisting on 
teaching the peoples that rank among 
States is to be measured by their mili- 
tary standing. 

Consider well the consequences of 
such a teaching (the right of force)— 
more terrible at the present date than at 
any other epoch. About three years ago 
Europe saw on her political horizon— 
outside of herself—only the United 
States, as a sort of European outpost, 
the only non-negligible representative in 
the West. Asia and Latin America 
were hardly more than geographical ex- 
pressions, having a political status mere- 
ly thru condescension. One day, to the 
utmost general astonishment, a frightful 
apparition manifested itself in the Orient. 
It was the unexpected birth of a great 
Power. Japan entered the European 
concert thru the gate of war, bursting it 
open with her sword. 

We—the Latin-American States— 
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have been invited to walk in thru the 
portal of Peace. We have entered into 
the precincts of this Conference, and 
you have begun to know us as workers 
in the cause of peace and law. But 
should we find ourselves deceived, 
should we be disillusioned by actual ex- 
perience, in finding that international 
greatness is determined only by armed 
forces, then, by your work, the result of 
the Second Peace Conference would be 
to reverse the political tide of the world 
in the direction of war, forcing us to 
seek for the recognition of our proper 
position by the creation of large armies 
and great navies—a position proven in- 
effectual by population, intelligence and 
wealth. 

Shall we not succeed? 
misjudge this matter. The differences 
between the greatness of European 
countries and American countries are 
entirely accidental. Here development 
is slow. The land is already held in pos- 
session. The load of the struggle for 
life is overwhelming. But on the other 
side of the Atlantic, in those countries 
of rapid growth, man’s strength is like 
the sap in our forests—it seems to make 
peoples in a moment. We do not lan- 
guish under the obligation of military 
service. We have not the social castes. 
We do not suffer under the inheritance 
of a long past of wars. We know only 
the fruitful obligations of peace and la- 
bor. In those vast valleys for immigra- 
tion where the human family spreads it- 
self like those huge American flowers on 
the surface of our beautiful tropical wa- 
ters,.one or two generations are suffi- 
cient sometimes to double the population 


It is wrong to 
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of a peaceful and prosperous country. 
Brazil, for instance, fifty years ago had 
only twelve or thirteen million inhab- 
itants. It has today twenty-five millions. 
How many will it have twenty-five years 
from now, taking into consideration that 
the facilities for settlement are highly 
improved, that the influx of foreign blood 
increases more and more every day, and 
that our far-away existence, hardly real- 
ized heretofore, begins now to be reveal-- 
ed to the world in full light? 

In the face of the events which consti- 
tute history, what does a generation or 
two signify? No more in the onward 
march of the world than from today till 
tomorrow. Why, then, speak so freely 
of the weak and of the strong, of the 
small and of the great, in reference to 
nations? In our times, maturity, for the 
peoples, is often interwoven with ado- 
lescence. In this swift era the future in- 
vades the present. And the future is al- 
ways full of ‘inversions and surprises. 
But, in spite of all things, the authority, 
the utility, the necessity of these assem- 
blies, occurring periodically hereafter 
for the promotion of peace, have 
achieved for them an irrevocable con- 
quest. They cannot be prevented, frus- 
trated, nor replaced. They are an open 
door for all time, thru which the rights 
of nations shall enter into effective op- 
eration, little by little. The field occu- 
pied in 1899 has been enlarged in 1907, 
and, in spite of all that has occurred, en- 
larged with glory, and, just as the First 
Conference made the Second necessary, 
this one renders inevitable the conven- 
ing of the Third. 


Tue Hacve, Hoiranp. 
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Love Speaks 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


At the revel of the world 
Sat the: strong kings, Greed and Power, 
While a pilgrim paused without 
In the midnight hour. 
“Wealth is here for all,” they said. 
(Is that gold that gleams so red? 
Skies are bending black above). 
“Tears be wealth,” quoth Love. 


At the revel of the world 
Laughed the great lords, Lust and Fame, 
While the night-wind sighing low 
Breathed the pilgrim’s name. 
“Crowns are here for all,” they said. 
(Are those gems that glow so red? 
Never star shines out above). 
“Thorns be crowns,” quoth Love. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Going 


Ahead 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor or .“THe Country Home,” “Our Herepity From Gop,” 


accelerated rate of progress must 

be recognized by students of his- 
tory. This has been especially true since 
1880. The Civil War in America and 
free trade in England moved collaterally 
but coincidentally. The present position 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples is more 
moral than political ; and any forecast of 
the future must be from the moral view- 
point. The Civil War was a great 
triumph of conscience. English reform 
was achieved as a matter of righteous- 
ness. It brought to the front such men 
as John Bright, Cobden and Gladstone. 
We conscientiously abhor business sel- 
fishness. 

Our present dominant social feature is 
waste of power. The use of coal has 
been an extravagance beyond all meas- 
ure, using up deposits that could have 
lasted a thousand years in a single cen- 
tury. We are losing, according to the 
reports of our Agricultural Department, 
one-fifth of our productive energy from 
lack of help in the fields, and another fifth 
is lost because of hindered production. 
That is something like one-quarter of our 
food, but must also be deducted from the 
amount of world food which might be 
secured from American fields. Domes- 
tic economy we leave to economic pro- 
fessors, altho we are persuaded that the 
careless and reckless use of our food 
products prevents the generous feeding 
of a population one-third larger than we 
have. Any one going up and down the 
highways, with a reminiscent mood, .has 
impressed upon himrthe astounding waste 
in our forests, to secure poles for tele- 
graph and telephone service. We shall 
have to get rid of poles and of wires, and 
secure a storage battery adequate to the 
demands of an entirely new phase of 
civilization. . 

Diseases that took away one-tenth of 
our population fifty years ago have been 
abolished, and we have barely scarlet 
fever stil! defiant among the fevers, 


a civilization is moving with an 


Notwithstanding the enormous waste of 
lives by railroad accidents and in mines, 
accidental deaths have been greatly mini- 
fied in proportion to the population. We 
easily forget that the anti-toxins do not 
go back of a single generation. It now 
seems probable that the elimination of 
disease wil! be by the same road that it 
entered, that is, by the way of thought 
and healthy will. As yet we know very 
little of will power, that is, of the power 
of our conscious life over unconscious 
functioning. Right thinking, caused by 
right education, is constructive ; asesure- 
ly as rotten thinking is destructive. 

We are today dependent for our meat 
supply on vast pasture lands. These are 
being absorbed into homesteads, at such 
a rate that ten years will have trans- 
formed four-fifths of the pasturage. of 
the United States. What then? The 
small farm increases egg production, 
fruit production, and makes a ten-fold 
multiplication of roots and cereals pos- 
sible. The simplifying of our diet will 
probably eliminate meat, except as a rare 
luxury—needed neither for strength nor 
for health. What we need now is a 
farther extension of our power to com- 
bat blights and insects. We have come 
to a time when potato blight must posi- 
tively be obliterated. This pest is more 
revolutionary than the invasion of a for- 
eign army. It upsets the calculations 
concerning food supply, and breaks down’ 
all forecast. 

The electric age will probably be very 
short, and we shall leap into a newer era, 
with a new power; at any rate electricity 
is now too expensive, and its mechanism 
too cumbersome. Possibly the greatest 
conceivable blessing to mankind would 
be the exhaustion of the coal fields. ,At 
present the comfort, if not the lives, of 
one-third of our population is dependent 
on the foresight, and even the mercy of 
our coal baron roads. What may hap- 
pen at any time was seen in the Dakotas, 
in December, 1906. We must have a fuel 
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at our doors, and it will be a new sort of 
fuel, and it will not be subject to the dic- 
tation of a corporation. 

We are passing into a play age. We 
are told that a good deal over half of the 
automobiles now in use are for sport. 
“Play is one of the five instincts of every 
child and every cub”—according to Mr. 
Long. It is our one perfect accomplish- 
ment, including perfect exercise and 
complete pleasure. Probably no treater 
social evil ever overtook any race or 
community than the promiscuous confu- 
sion of vice and pleasure made by the 
Puritans. Baron Russell insists that 
“vice is essentially stupid.” If you will 
examine the better sort of life you will 
find that pleasure constitutes the better 
half of it; including reading, news gath- 
ering, the arts; and now, more and more, 
direct labor. Work is in its very nature 
something beautiful, fascinating and 
pleasure giving. It is only stupid work, 
ignorant and untrained work that is de- 
spisable. We are never quite so happy 
as when the hands and the brain thoroly 
co-operate. The outlook ahead is prom- 
ising, not because it will lighten ovr toil, 
but because it will enlighten it. 

We shall not be able to reforest the 
United States, but we can more than 
create an equivalent by a universal sub- 
urbanism, involving orchards and lawns, 
groves and nut-bearing: trees. This 
equalized distribution of valuable trees 
will do for us better service than vast 
forests could have done, in the way of 
creating equable temperature and stabil- 
ity of moisture. The farmer who does 
not, first of all, attend to groves and or- 
chards, and to windbreaks and hedges, 
does not know what winds can do in dry- 
ing his soil. A vast suburbanism, prac- 
tically covering the whole territory, will 
ultimately control climate. 

The education of the future will not 
endeavor to tax the memory and increase 
its power to retain facts, but will work 
in just the opposite direction. It will 
teach us to forget, as a matter of mental 
economy; not to try to load up with 
what, at best, will be only a rag bag of 
knowledge. It will teach us to select the 
most salient facts, and do nearly all our 
memorizing on paper. In an age like this 
the art of forgetting becomes one of the 
fine arts, and should be taught in our 
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schools. We are also reacting, and will 
soon react much farther, from the glori- 
fication of erudition. Why should we 
be stuffed with facts that we cannot’ di- 
gest, until intellectual dyspepsia inter- 
venes? What a man cannot use he will 
certainly abuse; and so it is that our 
worst rascals are school graduates. Our 
colleges are as conspicuous for follies as 
for scholarship. 

Some of our most general social cus- 
toms have past away, and others will just 
as surely leave us. Common sense is a 
phrase which we use to describe an in- 
creasing power, on the part of the peo- 
ple, to see together, feel together and act 
together. Imagine the effect of one or 
two more such inventions as the tele- 
phone in reforming communities. We 
are beginning to exist not so much as 
towus, as we are as circuits. That is, 
those who are bound together by coils of 
wire are able to talk together and co- 
operate after a new and very novel form. 
The telephone tea-party is a very euthan- 
asia of science. It puts into close social 
relation those who are scattered over 
miles of territory. They do not need 
to waste time on dressing. ; 

Within fifty years we have seen theol- 
ogy revolutionized. What an astound- 
ing cordage of apologetics has gone to 
waste; what a lot of dead theology is in 
the lumber room of history. Yet religion 
and religious life were never more vig- 
orous than today. The evolution of the- 
ological and sociological eras has been 
in cycles of about five hundred years. 
Counting these from earliest history, the 
Abrahamic era culminated about two 
thousand years before Christ. Then 
came the Mosaic (with Manu), not far 
from fifteen hundred years before Christ ; 
while the Davidic and Homeric era ended 
one thonsand B. C.; the period of So- 
crates, Buddha and Confucius about five 
hundred B. C.; while all of these cul- 
minated magnificently in the work of the 
Galilean. Counting another five hundred 
years we reach the Papacy; another five 
hundred abolishes religious anarchy and 
creates the Hierarchy; and five hundred 
more brings us to the culmination of the 
Reformation in “Martin Luther, about 
fifteen hundred. What shall occur about 
two thousand ; unless it be the completed 
evolution of enlightened reason ? 

















The nineteenth century belonged to 
manufactures ; the twentieth century be- 
iongs to agriculture. The change, how- 
ever, is not so great as it seems, for agri- 
culture now covers not only nearly every 
known science, but has adopted machin- 
ery. By conditions we must be essen- 
tially producers of prime products, the 
food stuffs of the world. Five acres: of 
intensive farming are fully equal, in their 
results, to one hundred acres tilled on the 
extensive system. We can increase popu- 
lation in that ratio, and feed them at 
home ; twenty times as many as now exist 
on American soil; and do it with one- 
twentieth the work—at the same time 
making our products of higher quality. 
With this evolution of population, to 
match the evolution of scientific knowl- 
edge, we can allow the same ratio of ex- 
ports—that is twenty times what we now 
sell. Our present foreign sales are near- 
ly four-fifths farm products; one-fifth 
manufactures. The future tariff will be 
a very much modified affair ; and its chief 
attention will not be holding close our 
home market, but opening wide the 
markets of the world. 

The new newspaper will be a revolu- 
tion. It will remain a news-paper, but 
will not carry the facts of the gutter into 
the parlor, nor the gossip of sensuality 
into the homes of the decent, nor make 
the details of crime schoolboy pabulum. 
It will approach the school in method and 
power, and will have a collateral influ- 
ence. There is no question of its present 
tendency to lower the average of human 
thought and purpose. Wireless tele- 
graphy will before long displace much of 
the labor of printing news. I have heard 
the news when on the ocean a hundred 
miles from shore. 

Can you estimate the increased volume 
of wise, healthy thinking that will come 
about by the rapidly increasing suburban- 
ism—the contact with Nature of the bulk 
of the people? The fields become the 
Scriptures, revealing Life, Love and 
Will; and the new God is becoming the 
infinite Soul, “in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” This is to go on 
until there can be no more thought of a 
savage God, creating for his own glory, 
and damning for the same reason. Add 
to this the power of scientific truth, 
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That 
which has made one Burbank may make 
a thousand more of the same sort; yes, is 
doing it, for the farmer is now feeding 
on the sublimest facts of the age, all cor- 
related to his own soil and his own life. 

Shall we ever have another Shake- 


spread abroad among the people. 


speare? Imagine the effect of two, or 
even half a dozen, in a single century. 
Are there any such now really buried, 
and to be unearthed—say in China or in 
South America? Minister Burlingame, 
when asked what he thought of China, 
said: “It is the land of ten thousand 
Ralph Waldo Emersons.” It is not quite 
impossible, but it is not probable. But 
this we may be very sure of, that literary 
growth has already done its best in the 
way of thought fruitage. The great 
thinkers hereafter will not junket with 
kings, or weave myths of words, but will 
deal with the facts of Nature. They will 
be the Bacons, the Huxleys, the Bur- 
banks. The premium on intelligence is 
today so great that the uneducated 
farmer must go to the wall. This does 
not mean that the literary college is not 
any longer essential to success, but that 
industrial education is. The young man 
who gets the wholesome aspiration of 
the coming age, will understand that he 
has to have his whole body, and whole 
mind, in training. 

Is the air full of crotchets? Is refer- 
endum a fallacy? We certainly are go- 
ing to try such things as larger public 
ownership and direct legislation. They 
are already being tried elsewhere, and 
would be here also, if our democracy had 
not become to some extent an oligarchy. 
It is not impossible that some of our 
sacred institutions will become historic 
fads. The power of the ballot to settle 
social questions, and limit political prog- 
ress, weighs lighter in the balance. The 
honest legislature will hereafter be 
watched by a People’s Lobby. The often 
amended Constitution is likely to be re- 
built, bringing it a whole hundred years 
nearer our times and needs. The “bal- 
ance of governmental departments” will 
be replaced by a better sort of legisla- 
ture. Commissions of experts are likely 


to displace the experiments of amateur- 
ists. Altogether, politically and socially, 
we shall understand that our salvation 
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depends on character, constructed by a 
school system that places manhood above 
success and wisdom above erudition. 
The creation of international con- 
science is the most remarkable product 
we have received from the nineteenth 
century. It will be greatly broadened 
and deepened during the twentieth cen- 
tury. Our schools will first of all teach 
character ; they will educate to self-gov- 
ernment. As the terrors of future dam- 
nation fade out, the dread of present 
damnation will increase. “Love God 
with all your heart and your neighbor 
as yourself” will have to cross the race 
lines—not only as concerns the peoples, 
but as concerns the Gods. Socialism is 
hardly the question of the day, but inter- 
socialism—the intersocialism of St. Paul. 
“On earth peace” is one of the oldest 
axioms of civilization. It goes far back 


of Jesus, until it touches the hem of nat- 


ural life among pastoral peoples. The 
great struggle of the world has been to 
overcome war. The “Dreadnaughts” are 
the latest expression of a huge farce. 
We have begun the game of the giants, 
hurling mountains at each other. 
Altogether, the glory of our age is its 
readjustment to industrialism—the glori- 
fication of the hands. The schools can- 
not move too fast in fronting this move- 


ment, for labor is going to rule—not the 
laborer or labor unions, but labor itself. 
It should be intelligent labor, trained to 
lead wisely and beneficently. Prince 
Kropotkin epitomizes the revolution, 
when he tells us that, “For the first time 
in the history of civilization, mankind has 
reached a point where the means of satis- 
fying its needs are in excess of the needs 
themselves. To impose therefore, as has 
heretofore been done, the curse of misery 
and degradation upon vast divisions of 
mankind, in order to secure wellbeing for 
the few, is needed no more; wellbeing 
can be secured for all, without overwork 
for any. Weare thus placed in a position 
entirely to remodel the very bases and 
contents of our ciyilization—provided 
the civilized nations develop the con- 
structive capacities required for utilizing 
the conquest of the human intellect in the 
interest of all.” The most notable men 
at the present time are not warriors, but 
leaders in overcoming the difficulties that 
lie in the way of equalizing human com- 
fort. Our Secretary of Agriculture as- 
sures us that we have already reached the 
point where unseasonable frosts, pro- 
longed droughts, insect pest or plant dis- 
ease can never seriously menace national 
prosperity,-or create famine, plagues, or 
commercial panics. 
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Whither ? 


BY ROSE PASTOR STOKES 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 


Say, whither, whither, pretty one? 
The world is still at present! 
O list how quiet ’tis around! 
Ere dawn—the streets hold not a sound, 
Oh, whither, whither do you run? 
Sleep at this hour is pleasant. 
The flowers are dreaming, dewy-wet; 
The birds’-nests—they are silent yet. 
Where to, before the rising sun 
The world her light is giving? 

“To earn a living.” 





Oh whither, whither, pretty child, 
So late at night a-strolling? 
Alone—with darkness round you curled— 
All rests:—and sleeping is the world. 
Where ‘drives you now the wind so wild? 
The midnight bells are tolling! 
Day hath not warmed you with her light. 
What aid canst hope then from the night? 
Night’s deaf and blind!—Oh, whither, child, 
Light minded fancies weaving? 

“To earn a living.” 
New York City. 
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The Isle of Crises: A Fable 





BY RUFUS W. WEEKS 


[This financial fantasy is by one of the Vice Presidents and the Chief Actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company and ex-President of the Actuarial Society of America.— 


Ep1tor.} 


cation with the rest of the world 

there lies a‘ large and populous 
island, having institutions singular and 
unheard of. In the first place, all the 
land belongs to one man; and not only so, 
but all the workshops, which are many 
and large, belong to him, as well as all 
the machines in the workshops. This 
great man is called “The Owner”; such 
title being a proper noun, as in fact the 
language of the island possesses no com- 
mon noun meaning “owner.” 

In spite of the fact that everything the 
people must use in getting a living be- 
longs to The Owner, those same people 
emphatically deny being his slaves; they 
say they are free, and, as a matter of fact, 
they do make the laws. Then why, the 
reader must ask, do they allow The 
Owner to own all their means of liveli- 
hood? For a reason which the reader 
may believe or not as he chooses—to me 
it does sound incredible—for the reason 
that the people of that island have a fixt 
idea that it would be wicked to deprive 
The Owner of any of his possessions ; 
and I believe that The Owner himself 
sincerely shares this conviction. 

In this island the people are all wage- 
workers; they work for The Owner 
whenever he gives them work; otherwise 
they do not work, for they cannot, as 
they have ‘neither land nor tools of their 
own. Consequently, the second title of 


| N a quarter entirely out of communi- 


The Owner is The Employer, and as such 
he is held in reverence by the people. 
They are fond of kissing his hand on all 
occasions, and they perform this affecting 





rite with even more fervor at those times 
when, fer reasons of his own, he with- 
holds livelihood from them, than, at those 
other times when, equally for reasons of 
his own, he grants them the privilege of 
work. They show toward him that con- 
stant fidelity for which man’s faithful 
companion, the dog, is lauded by poets. 
I ought to tell you that the full title of the 
great man is, His Righteousness The 
Owner, and His Beneficence The Em- 
ployer ; and that the people always capi- 
talize the nouns or pronouns they use in 
writing of him. This custom, so far as 
the pronouns are concerned, is not fol- 
lowed in the present account, since so 
to capitalize in this country would be 
profanity and would grieve Bishops and 
such. 

All the commodities raised or made by 
the people of the island are, of course, the 
property of The Owner, and are at once 
deposited in his immense storehouse ; and 
the wages he pays are in the form of 
orders on this storehouse for food and 
other commodities necessary for life. 
The remaining commodities produced— 
those not necessary for life but only for 
comfort or for luxury—are kept in a sep- 
arate section of the storehouse, and are 
given out only to The Owner and his 
family. The wages paid are sufficient to 
keep the workers alive and to give them 
strength to work during the most effi- 
cient years of their life; but not enough 
to allow them to store up anything from 
year to year. 

The Owner has a numerous family, or 
clan, including his relatives to a remote 
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cousinhood ; and none of these work, but 
they all receive from The Owner orders 
on the storehouse for commodities of 
subsistence, of comfort and of luxury, in 
great quantities—these orders being of 
the nature of rightful title derived from 
relationship to The Owner of all. The 
members of this great Family are con- 
sidered as forming no part of “the peo- 
ple,” as that term is used there; and for 
convenience I will follow in this account 
the same mode of speaking. 

Of course the workshops and machines 
must be kept in working condition, and 
therefore The Owner always keeps a part 
of his hands at work at replacing ma- 
chines, at enlarging plant, and at install- 
ing newly invented machines. These he 
calls his “plant-hands,” while the major- 
ity whom he keeps at work producing 
commodities to be consumed he calls his 
“commodity-hands.” It is manifest that 
the commodity-hands produce all the 
commodities used not only by themselves 
but by the plant-hands and by The 
Owner’s Family; it is therefore manifest 
that, after the commodity-hands have re- 
ceived their wages in the form of orders 
for their own subsistence, there is only a 
given bulk of commodities left for The 
Owner’s Family and for the plant-hands. 

In times called “good,” most of the 
people are at work, the greater part of 
them as commodity-hands, and a smaller 
part as plant-hands. Every one is con- 
tented, and the talk is all of prosperity 
and of the excellence of the institutions. 
The volume of luxuries rolling into the 
homes of The Owner’s Family becomes 
enormous; and The Owner is in an in- 
creasingly confident and expansive frame 
of mind. Every day he thinks of some 
new enterprise he could undertake in the 
way of rebuilding workshops and ma- 
chines on a vaster scale and on more ef- 
fective lines ; accordingly he starts a mul- 
titude of these fine enterprises, and to 
carry them on, he transfers more and 
more of the commodity-hands to the rank 
of the plant-hands. He pays this growing 
army of plant-hands in orders on the 
storehouse for commodities, with a gen- 
eral sense of boundless prosperity and 
without thinking of the limit which exists 
to the bulk of commodities available for 
his Family and his plant-hands. 
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lies in bed 


as_ he 
thinking, he says, “By Jupiter Mammon! 
I am giving out too many of these orders 
to the plant-hands! If I don’t stop, there 
won't be stuff enough left in the store- 


One morning, 


house for me and my Family!’ The 
more he thinks of it, the worse panic he 
gets into; why, if he doesn’t stop, the 
storehouse won’t be able even to honor 
the orders. 

That day word goes forth to stop 
work on this and that new establish- 
ment or machine, to lay off this and that 
gang of plant-hands ; until, in a few days, 
hali the late plant-hands are idle, and are 
drawing no orders on the storehouse. 
Instantly the pressure on the storehouse 
for commodities slackens, and The 
Owner, still in the mood of contraction 
and caution, says to himself: “Now I 
don’t need so many commodity-hands! 
I will discharge a lot of them!” And he 
proceeds to lay off a considerable fraction 
of the commodity-hands—not so large a 
fraction, however, as he has laid off of 
the plant-hands. 

What is the eftect on the people? One- 
fourth of them no longer receive orders 
on the storehouse, while the remaining 
three-fourths receive subsistence orders 
as before ; but the one-fourth still feel. the 
necessity of living, and the three-fourths 
want them still to live; and so the four- 
fourths go on living on a three-fourths’ 
subsistence to each. 

This state of things lasts a certain 
length of time; it is looked upon by The 
Owner’s Family as not altogether an evil, 
since the slight check on their own con- 
sumption of luxuries improves their di- 
gestions ; and, besides, the people are apt, 
at such times, to get into a religious 
mood, and this, The Owner’s Family 
feels, is good for the souls of the people, 
which are infinitely more precious than 
their bodies. 

But, after a doleful space of suffering 
for the people, The Owner feels that he 
runs no risk in putting small gangs of 
commodity-hands and even of plant- 
hands back to work; gradually confidence 
replaces terror in his mind, and normal 
times return, with most of the people em- 
ployed. Then the cycle is ready again 
to begin at the point of balance. But, the 
inquiring mind must ask, why need there 




















be any such cycle; why need there be this 
periodic unbalancing of the normal equil- 
ibrium between volume of commodity- 
producing and of plant-producing? Why 
does not His Righteousness The Owner 
and His Beneficence The Employer, 
order some of his brain-hands to work 
out the arithmetic of this equilibrium; 
and why does he not then fix his canon 
against his own transgressing of the bal- 
ance so established? I do not know why; 
I only know he does not: 
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THE MAN WHO SAVED BOSTON 
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Moral. 


This fable teaches us that we need not 
be so proud of our goodness in bringing 
all our wages home, and spending all our 
evenings amusing the children; seeing 
that, from those large outside affairs 
which we so virtuously neglect, disaster 
may even now be loosening itself to 
sweep that little nest of ours down into 
the ruin where countless others already 
lie. 

New York City. 


The Man Who Saved Boston 


BY FRED A. WALKER 


[The recent municipal election in Boston resulted in the defeat of Mayor 


“Honey” 


l‘itzgerald and the victory of those allied citizens who voted for a non-partisan mayoral 


candidate. 


Much of the credit for the awakening of Boston is given to W. H. Holden,a re- 


porter on the Boston Journal, and at our request F. A. Walker, the managing editor of the 
Journal, has written of Mr. Holden and his work.—EprTor.] 


FEW years ago a young man, who 

A had never been inside the building 

before, stepped into Boston’s City 

Hall and began his first work as a re- 
porter for a metropolitan daily. 

Stephen O’Meara, now Boston’s Police 

Com miss ioner, 


of Holden and shortly invited him to 
join the staff of the Journal and become 
its City Hall representative. Holden 
protested that he knew little of Boston, 
less of Boston politics and nothing of 
City Hall, for he had never been inside 
the building. 





then the  pub- 
lisher of the Bos- 
ton Journal and 
at that time liv- 
ing in Charles- 
town, had been 
attracted by the 
pungent wit and 
clever sarcasm 
which had char- 
acterized a series 
of articles in the 
Charlestown En- 
terprise, and on 
inquiry he found 
they were writ- 
ten by a young 
man named Hol- 
den, who had 
come to Charles- 
town from some- 


where “up in 
New Hamp- 
shire.” Mr. 





O’Meara_ sought 





“That,” said Mr. 
O’Meara, “is one 
of the reasons I 
want you,” and 
under these con- 
ditions Holden 
went to work. 
To say that he 
is the most 
feared newspa- 
per man in New 
England and at 
the same _ time 
one of the most 
respected sum- 
marizes the re- 
sult of the years 
which he has de- 
voted to political 
writing. That 
this fear is well 
based and _ this 
respect well 
merited is evi- 








the acquaintance 


W. H. HOLDEN. 


denced by the al- 


most universal 
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credit given to him for the emancipa- 
tion of Boston in the last municipal 
election from an era of graft and mis- 
management, bribery and dishonesty, 
which tho on a smaller scale, is along 
the same lines as the municipal wicked- 
ness of San Francisco and Philadelphia. 

It was not long after Holden commenced 
work in City Hall that he began to scent 
crookedness, but a man new to the poli- 
tical game in Boston has to do a good 
deal of digging before it is safe from a 
standpoint of libel to publish very much 
of what he suspects but cannot actually 
prove. As time went along, however, 
Holden saw circumstances and conditions 
more clearly and knew men more thoro- 
ly. Politicians began to find it desirable 
to read what Holden wrote, both for the 
sake of finding out how much he knew 
about them and how much he knew about 
those opposed to them. Little by little 
the inside workings of City Hall and the 
hangers-on, the contractors and the 
grafters were more definitely analyzed 
and more clearly defined. And then be- 
gan a series of exposures which set the 
town by the ears. He found that dead 
men, relatives of prominent politicians, 
had for a long time been carried on the 
city pay rolls, the money “earned” being 
drawn by ward heelers and petty political 
workers. He found and made public the 
names of scores of men: who regularly 
drew salaries from the city who were at 
the same time drawing money: for work 
in factories where they were really em- 
ployed. He exposed the system of “split 
contracts,” by which, with the Mayor’s 
sanction, the city was made to pay enor- 
mous prices for municipal improvements. 
He delved in real estate values and 
proved the loss to the city of thousands 
of dollars by the connivance of politicians 
of power and shady real estate promoters. 
He exposed the paint graft, the cement 
graft, the paving graft and the street 
lighting graft and every time he exposed 
dishonesty he pointed his finger at the 
participants. How truthful all those 
charges were is proven by the fact that 
not one suit for libel has ever been filed 
against the Journal for any story writ- 
ten by Mr. Holden. 

One of the direct results of his work 
was the appointment of the Finance 
Commission, which is at present investi- 


gating all departments of the city gov- 
ernment and whose reports thus far pub- 
lished have in every case been an official 
endorsement of Mr. Holden’s ‘conten- 
tions. 

Pleaded with by some of the most 

prominent men in Boston to desist from 
his exposures, tempted with bribes, 
threatened with personal violence, his 
stories interesting alike to both politician 
and layman have never swerved from the 
straight line of truthfulness nor sought 
to obtain by inference or indirectness any 
impression which he was not willing to 
bluntly state and stand ready thoroly to 
prove. - 
It is probable that Holden knows more 
of the inside of politics in Boston than 
any politician, for he knows intimately 
the character and records of men of both 
parties, not to speak of that vagrant class 
of politicians which follow the victorious 
flag into whichever camp it goes. 

Short, thick-set, smooth faced, gra- 
cious in manner despite personal reserve, 
Holden would not impress you at the first 
meeting as being a man likely to interest 
himself in municipal politics, but that air 
of the student which in other vocations 
might have been applied to research he 
has put to use in the study of civic insti- 
tutions and the men who run them. An 
excellent listener, he is also a thoroly en- 
joyable story teller, and whether talking 
or writing, his subject or manuscript is 
always liberally sprinkled with dry humor 
and pleasing wit. He is an indefatiga- 
ble worker, a man who averages easily 
from 3,590 to 4,500 words a day and pro- 
duces copy which needs little or no edi- 
torial attention. Besides his newspaper 
work he is a contributor to a greater or 
less extent to a cqnsiderable number of 
lighter magazines and weeklies. 

He has steadfastedly refused to accept 
political office of any kind, and even tho 
responsible for the election of Mayor 
Hibbard, will not be in any way connect- 
ed with his administration. 

The Journal, which he represents, has 
been deluged since the defeat of Fitzger- 
ald, with letters and messages of con- 
gratulation on the part it had in the 
restoration of Boston to good govern- 
ment, but to Mr. Holden and his pen be- 
longs the lion’s share of the credit. 

Boston, Mass. 











Paul Milyoukov 


Professor Paul Milyoukov, leader of the Opposition in the Third Duma, jis en 
route for America. It is Milyoukov’s third visit to this country, and will be as 


brief in duration as it seems likely to be significant in Russian political history. 


He will address the Civic Forum in New York on January 14th, will pay a flying 
visit to Washington, where he will speak at a banquet to be given by Chairman Her- 
bert Parsons, and will return to St. Petersburg in time for the reopening of the 
Duma at the end of January. , 

Milyoukov has a typical revolutionary past, and a future which, like most things 

in Russia, is a question-mark. He said farewell to America in January, 1905, a8 a 
rivate citizen; he returns as leader of the combined radical forces in the Third 
Juma. Himself a Constitutional Democrat, and conservative enough to be eligible 
for membership in either of the pat parties in America, he is holding together as 
diverse an army as ever marched under one parliamentary banner.’ On his roll call 
are Social-Democrats, or Marxian Socialists, and Social Revolutionaries, who de- 
mand communistic socialism for Russia and endorse active terrorism. Differences 
are postponed for future discussion, and the Opposition is a unit under Milyou- 
kov’s guidance and under the desperate struggle for bare parliamentary existence. 

Ten years ago Milyoukov was professor of Russian history at Moscow Uni- 
versity. e was seized by the police and summarily exiled to Siberia on the 
charge of “radical tendencies.” hile in exile he wrote his monumental “History of 
Russian Culture,” whose practical drift is a justification of revolution in Russia on 
historic grounds. 

Released from Siberia, he was immediately thrown into prison, and after a five 
months’ confinement was led across the frontier into Bulgaria, an expatriated revo- 
lutionist. Then began the cosmopolitan life which brought him twice to America. 
His influence upon European opinion: outside of Russia is large. 

Milyoukov offered himself as candidate from St. Petersburg for both the First 
and the Second Duma. The government discovered technical grounds for declarin 
him ineligible. Nevertheless, from behind the scenes he gave active direction to af- 
fairs in the Duma, and is said to have been cous the framers of the famous 
Viborg resolution, for which the 167 Duma members who signed it are now on trial 
on the charge of treason. Last year Miiyoukov again ran for the Duma, was 
elected, and entered upon office. 

It is rumored that while in Washington Milyoukov, tho the representative of - 
Democracy in Russia, will not be received at the White. House owing to the feel- 
ing of the Russian Embassy. 












The Approaching Political Crisis in 
England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


mentary session is already begin- 
ning to cast its shadow, if it be 
quite proper to use such an expression 
with regard to the Imperial Parliament, 
over the preparations for the Christmas 
festivities. I think, however, that in this 
instance the drawing near of the session 
may be said to cast a shadow over at least 
a very large proportion of those who 
maintain, in expensive style, the festivi- 
ties and the hospitalities of Christmas. 
IXvery one knows that this coming ses- 
sion is destined to see the great struggle 
between the parliamentary institution 
which represents the aristocracy of these 
countries and the chamber which now 
represents in its great majority the re- 
solves and the aspirations of the people 
at large. 
The session, which will open somewhat 
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earlier than the usual time this approach- 
ing year, will be given up mainly to the 
carrying thru of the educational measure 
and to what we may hope to be that final 
struggle with the House of Lords, which 
has arisen directly out of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for education reform and 
the manner in which the hereditary 
chamber lately dealt with the Ministerial 
plans. I do not suppose that anywhere 
thruout these countries there was felt a 
serious doubt as to the determination of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
colleagues to bring this struggle at once 
to its conclusion, but if there had been 
any such doubt it must have been alto- 
gether banished by the recent speech of 
Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Asquith announced in the 
most clear, precise and emphatic words 
that the Government were determined to 
fight this battle out to its end in the ap- 
proaching session, and by means of the 
General Election, which is certain to fol- 
low, unless the Lords should entirely 
give way to the Government on the 
momentous issue to be offered to the de- 
cision of that General Election. Nor is 
it to be supposed that even if the Lords 
were to give way merely so far as the 
education measure was concerned the 
Liberal Government would then be con- 
tent to let the business of Parliament go 
on as before and take no immediate steps 
for the reconstruction of our legislative 
system. Such a-course would merely be 
to put off the actual struggle for the time, 
with the certainty of its coming up again 
before very long and then requiring the 
final settlement. 

The determination of the Liberals is 
to complete at once the whole constitu- 
tional struggle and to deprive the heredi- 
tary chamber once for all of its autocratic 
and absolute power over the decisions of 
the chamber which represents the great 
majority of the people in these islands. 
Such is the clear purpose of Mr. As- 
quith’s recent speech, and I may tell my 
American readers that Mr. Asquith is not 














by any means what could be called an ad- 
vanced Liberal in political views. He is 
not what I should describe as a strong 
Radical. He has always been regarded 
as one of the “Moderates” of the Liberal 
party, to adopt the phrase which has 
lately been coming into common use, and 
he has been rather pushed along to his 
present place in the movement than has 
demanded for himself a position in the 
van of Liberalism. I should feel rather 
inclined to describe him as a brilliant man 
of the world rather than as an enthusias- 
tic and advanced Radical or as a political 
leader of any order, for some of the great 
reforms with which the Liberals have re- 
cently become identified were pressed 
upon him rather than led by him. But 
he is unquestionably a man of great and 
varied capacity, endowed with most bril- 
liant gifts of ready argument and elo- 
quence, and in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he has proved himself 
a very master of finance. It will, there- 
fore, be easily understood that such a 
man is not in the least likely *to over- 
state the determination of the Govern- 
ment to bring the claims of the House of 
Lords at the earliest possible moment to 
the decision of the national constitu- 
encies, 

Altho Mr. Asquith has never been a 
Liberal of the advanced order, yet, when 
prevailed upon to give his support to this 
or that advanced measure of Liberalism, 
he has never, as some other men of his 
time has done, backed out of any course 
on which he had once been prevailed 
upon to enter, and I feel quite satisfied 
that in his recent speech he expressed his 
own determined and final resolve as well 
as that of all his colleagues. Therefore 
the whole British Empire and, indeed, all 
peoples outside that Empire who take any 
interest in its doings, must look with pro- 
found interest to the now near approach- 
ing session of Parliament, which is to 
have before it for settlement the great 
question at issue between the House of 
Commons, which represents the nation, 
and the House of Lords, which repre- 
sents only the nobles, and is not elected 
even by the nobles for that or any other 
work of representation. 

No private calamity has for a long time 
aroused so much wide and fervent public 
sympathy thruout these countries as the 
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grief which has quite lately fallen on Mr. 
Lloyd-George and his family by the death 
of the eldest daughter of the house thru 
a sudden attack of appendicitis. Miss 
Lloyd-George was in her seventeenth 
year and was giving every promise of in- 
tellect and personal charm and genuine 
nobility of nature. The misfortune 
seemed only all the more tragic because 
it came so soon after the marvelous suc- 
cesses which the girl’s father had won by 
his timely, most judicious and effective 
intervention in the strike among the rail- 
way workers, which was threatening just 
then to become absolutely universal in 
that class and to convulse for the time the 
whole railway system of the country. 

I told my American readers the story 
in brief of this great crisis and of the 
hopes which were entertained even al- 
most against hope that Lloyd-George 
might be able to accomplish the work 
which he had voluntarily undertaken— 
the task of prevailing by his personal in- 
fluence and advice on both the disputing 
parties to come to a compromise and a 
friendly arrangement. Lloyd-George’s 
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efforts proved quite successful in the end, 
and a complete reconciliation was effect- 
ed and the railway traffic of the country 
was never actually disturbed. Imme- 
diately after this most important achieve- 
ment Lloyd-George effected another 
great success by his voluntary interven- 
tion in a trade dispute of a different kind 
between employers and employed which 
seemed to threaten a very serious dis- 
turbance to the carrying on of an import- 
ant national industry. And just as the 
public had begun to offer its universal 
congratulations to Lloyd-George on his 
peaceful triumphs the sad news was made 
known that an irreparable calamity had 
fallen upon his own home and his own 
heart. 

My countrymen in the United States, 
and, indeed, all sympathizers there with 
the Irish national cause, must feel deep- 
ly interested in the speech delivered a few 
days ago, at a public meeting in one of 
the counties, by Sir Edward H. Carson, a 
distinguished member of the bar, King’s 
Counsel, and representative in the House 
of Commons of that ancient, fortress of 
Conservatism, Dublin University. Sir 
Edward Carson appears to have opened 
his eyes at last to the fact that Conserva- 
tism must no longer hope to effect any 
good result by endeavoring to resist the 
Home Rule movement in Ireland. In the 
most direct and emphatic language he 
told his audience that England must 
abandon the idea of enforcing on Ireland 
her system of government by a majority 
of votes in the British House of Com- 
mons, that she must sooner or later give 
to Ireland a system which will enable her 
to manage her national affairs for herself, 
and that the sooner she makes up her 
mind to adopt such a course the better it 
will be for the peace, the prosperity, and 
the progress of the whole kingdom. 
Such a declaration coming from such a 
man cannot but have an influence even 
over. some of the most antiquated Tories, 
and it is one of the most remarkable evi- 
dences we have had for a long time of 
the manner in which the justice and the 
reasonableness of Ireland’s claim for 
Home Rule are making themselves rec- 
ognized among all classes in these coun- 
tries. After the struggle with the Lords 
the Home Rule question will come again 
before Parliament. 
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I turn not by any means reluctantly 
from politics to literature. We have had 
some remarkable novels published in Lon- 
don lately, concerning which I am de- 
sirous to offer what I may call letters of 
introduction to my American readers, if, 
indeed, these volumes may not have al- 
ready found their way into American 
homes. The first of these is called “The 
Dance of Love”; its author is Mr. Dion 
Clayton Calthrop, and its publishers are 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co., London. Mr 
Calthrop is the grandson of the late Dion 
Boucicault and is a son of the late John 
Calthrop, the actor for whom most of 
Pinero’s early plays were written. I 
should be inclined to describe “The 
Dance of Love” rather as a fantasia than 
as a novel or even a romance. It is a 
prose poem, is thrilling with imagination, 
glowing with color and at the same time 
instinct. everywhere with genuine and 
original humor. It is made up of a series 
of adventures, but these are not by any 
means adventures of the kind familiar to 
the readers of imaginative stories and do 
not tell us of wild encounters with the 
fierce natives of some savage country re- 
sisting the too daring incursions of civil- 
ized explorers ; nor do we hear about the 
caves of robbers, nor do we encounter 
pirate ships, nor does the working of 
magical arts ever threaten the life of the 
adventurous hero. Yet the hero passes 
thru a course of experiences which are 
in their way absolutely wonderful and 
which come upon him in new forms and 
with varying forces whenever he passes 
from one stage of his journey to another. 
The author troubles himself nothing, or 
at all events very little, about time or 
space, about climate or latitude, about 
probability or improbability, but takes us 
whithersoever he pleases, and we soon 
learn to feel that the only thing certain 
about the whole story is that the next ad- 
venture will be quite unlike the last and 
that each will hold us in equal enthral- 
ment. 

The hero, who bears the somewhat un- 
heroic name of Pipin, has been inspired 
by a sudden purpose to find out whether 
he has or has not vet discovered his true 
love, his one and only love, and if not 
whether she is to be found anywhere in 
the habitable globe. He has already 
been making love to and been made love 
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to by three charming girls in his native 
town, and he has not yet quite satisfied 
himself as to which of the three is or is 
to be the one and only. So he resolves 
to start out on his quest of the one-true 
love very much as Don Quixote starts 
out on his quest of chivalric adventures, 
and Pipin’s search and its result make up 
the story of the book and explain its 
metaphorical title. The hero travels as 
rapidly from one place to another as if 
he were being wafted by the latest inven- 
tion among scientific aeroplanes, and 
whenever he alights on the earth he 
comes upon a new temptation to love and 
for one reason or another does not yield 
to it. The result of all the adventures 
is that he returns at last to his old home 
and finds that his one and only love is and 
is to be that one of the three girls with 
whom he had first fallen in love during 
those days of youthful inexperience. 

I must tell my readers, however, that 
this outline sketch of “The Dance of 
Love’ does not give the faintest idea of 
the varied charms possessed by this fas- 
cinating and original story. Every chap- 
ter is rich in scenery, in character-draw- 
ing, in odd fantastic figures, and every 


figure, even the most fantastic, is a life- © 


like picture. The chapters are full alike 
of humor and of pathos, and not a single 
figure is created by the author which has 
not the attraction at once of originality 
and yet of living realism. The scenes are 
so deftly shifted, if I may use such an ex- 
pression, that we seem to have past over 
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vast spaces of the world and to be always 
coming into new and strange scenes, and 
vet we have really only traversed a very 
small extent of the earth’s space, and at 
the same time the whole is in perfect 
drawing. Many of the characters de- 
scribed in these pages are sure to live 
long in the memory of every reader, and 
I feel sure that every reader will feel 
grateful to the adventurous hero of the 
story for starting on this marvelous quest 
before making up his mind as to his: one 
and only love. 

Mr. Percy White’s latest novel, “Mr. 
Strudge,” which has just been published 
by Eveleigh Nash, of London, is the third 
of the wonderfully clever character 
studies for which Mr. White has been 
celebrated since “Mr. Bailey Martin” ap- 
peared in the early nineties. “Mr. John 
Strood,” another novel in the same man- 
ner, was published much more recently. 
Al! these are in autobiographical form, 
and the Mr. Strudge—as did the two 
others—in telling his story, also draws 
his own character. This method is 
naturally extremely difficult, but when 
managed as skillfully as it is by Percy 
White it is also the most effective for 
the purposes of satire. The book is prac- 
tically all satire, for there is hardly any 
character in it one can like, or at least 
like much, but all are real and true to 
their life, and it is a delight to read so 
brilliant a study of peculiar character— 
one of the best Mr. Percy White has ever 
done. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Stranger Hills 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


THE stranger hills are blue, friend, 
And fair fields lie between; ; 
And friends are here that are true, friend; 
But yet is the thought of you 
Full first in my heart, and the fields we knew, 
And the hills of the life that has been. 


The west is dim, yet the sun, friend, 
Has left stars piling there 

To shape my dreaming of one, friend; 

And an evening when all was done, 


We looked in the dusk on our long day run, 


With a peace that was half despair. 


For then ’neath the garnet skies, friend, 
In the gray of the twilight lands, 
We silenced the last good-byes, friend, 
And blunted the edge of a thousand sighs; 
But deep called to deep in the parting eyes— 
Oh, the treason of lingering hands! 


Wasuincton, D. C, 
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The Professor and the Medium 


BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D., M.D. 


[The large number of books now appeaiing on spiritualism and psychical re8earch indi- 
cates a revival of popular interest in alleged supernormal phenomena. It is easy to fall into 
belief that where there is so much smoke there must be some fire, so we have asked Dr. 
Scripture, formerly director of the Yale Psychological Laboratory, to review the recent liter- 
ature of the subject and to show what it amounts to.—Epzror. |] 


N every large city there are hundreds 
| of spiritualistic mediums who make 
their living by receiving messages 
from the dead, by predicting the future, 
etc. Their mysterious rappings, rope- 
tying, cabinet manifestations, slate-writ- 
ing, letter-reading and so on are more 
wonderful than the dynamo, more start- 
ling than wireless telegraphy, more fasci- 
nating than the flying machine. The 
problems they solve are the most impor- 
tant of all. The turbine steamer bridges 
the Atlantic, but spiritualism opens an 
excursion route across the Styx. The 
telephone enables us to talk with our 
friends a thousand miles away, but the 
medium lets us communicate with the 
souls of the departed. Their results even 
prove the immortality of the soul. Every 
man must put the question to himself: 
Are these not the most important phe- 
nomena in the world to which I should 
give my attention? And my money, 
also? Shouldn’t there be richly endowed 
“professors,” who should devote their 
entire time to such investigations ? 

“It is no light task to collect a census of 
coincidental experiences having scientific value 
for proving the supernormal, and it should 
have the financial support commensurate with 
its importance on any theory whatsoever of the 
facts” (Hyslop). 

The answer is, Yes, if a single one can 
be proven to be free of trickery or gross 
blundering. 

I cannot here enter upon any discus- 
sion of the usual phenomena of spiritual- 
ism; they have, one and all, been shown 
to be tricks—tricks so clever that it is 
well worth an occasional dollar to be 
taken in by them. Mr. Abbott, in a fas- 
cinating book’, has given complete inside 
information concerning all the medium’s 
work. Many of these secrets are sold by 
mediums to pupils at prices from $2.50 
to $98 (marked down). Mr. Abbott was 


obliged to pay ‘for a number of them. 
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Carrington also gives some excellent de- 
scriptions.” Hereafter every man can be- 
come his own medium. 

Does any educated person still believe 
in these things? “Professor” Camille 
Flammarion, Director of the Observa- 
tory of Jovisy, does. “I purpose to show 
in this book” what truth there is in the 
phenomena of table-turnings, table-mov- 
ings and table-rappings, in the communi- 
cations received therefrom, in levitations 
that contradict the laws of gravity, etc., 
etc.” ‘“Mediumistic experiences might 
form (and doubtless soon will form) a 
chapter in physics.” He gives photo- 
graphs of tables suspended in the air by 
the mystic force of Eusapia Paladino. 
The medium commands a “spirit” to 
raise the table. “This being appears to 
come into existence and then become 
non-existent as soon as the experiment 
is ended.” Professor Crookes, the cele- 
brated chemist, believes in the movement 
of heavy substances when at a distance 
from the medium, in the rising of tables 
and chairs off the ground without contact 
with any person, in human beings ris- 
ing and floating about, in the appearance 
of disconnected hands either self-lumi- 
nous or visible by ordinary light, in a 
bell passing thru the wall of a room arid 
a flower passing thru a table, in the crea- 
tion of a lifelike figure, “Katie,” who 
sobbed, talked, shook hands and even 
submitted to a “gentlemanly” embrace. 
Professor Milési believes in self-playing 
mandolins, in pianos that jump up and 
down, etc. Professor Palmieri felt him- 
self embraced by his dead daughter and 


everybody heard the sound of a kiss., 


Professor Richet believes in anything 
that comes along. 

Professor Hyslop’ ** believes in certain 
“clairvoyant” persons who can perceive 
objects or scenes at a distance and with- 
out any of the normal impressions of 
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sense, in the appearance of “apparitions” 
of dead persons, in dreams that reveal 
events happening at a distance, in telep- 
athy or the direct communication of one 
mind with another, in “crystal gazing,” 
or the “supernormal” acquisition of 
knowledge by looking at a bright object, 
in premonitions of future events, etc., 
etc. In fact, there seems to be very little 
left that he won’t believe. Yet, like my 
clever friend, the showman, “Professor” 
Baldwin, the White Mahatma, he is ad- 
dicted to such phrases as “the matter is 
supernormal” and to indicating that some 
mysterious force is at work whose nature 
we do not yet know (and for whose in- 
vestigation we need endowed profes- 
sors ). 

Let us accept Professor Hyslop’s 
challenge :* 

“It is high time that investigations of this 
kind should be endowed as are many others of 
less importance. . They will spend mil- 
lions in North Pole expeditions, in deep-sea 
dredging for a new fish, in biological inquiries 
to show a protoplasmic source of life, and in 
astronomic observations that lead anly to 
speculation about planetary life—in short, any- 
thing to throw light on man’s origin, but not 
a cent to ascertain with any scientific assurance 
a word about his destiny.” 


The problems of man’s destiny, of a 
possible future life, of extraordinary 
powers of foreseeing events, of seeing 
things at a distance with a spiritual eye, 
etc:, are certainly far more worthy of 
investigation than any problems now 
undertaken. But—these problems have 
been undertaken ; money has been spent; 
a whole society for psychical research 
has been hard at work for twenty-five 
years ; whole series of volumes have been 
published. And—the result has been en- 
tirely negative; not one single fact bear- 
ing upon any of the problems has been 
established. At the present time there 
is money by the barrelful for any one 
who will produce even the shadow of a 
fact of this kind. Show me a person 
who by premonition will predict a rise in 
stocks and I make him a multimillionaire 
over night. One who could by clairvoy- 
ance see what is happening at a distance 
wouldn’t need to work for a living. If 
telepathy, or thought transference, had 
even the most microscopic foundation in 
fact. it would be instantly commercial- 
ized as a rival to telegraphy, telephony. 
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and even the postal service. Show the 
world even the faintest hope”’ of trust- 
worthy investigations of the immortality 
of the soul, and the whole body of scien- 
tific men would plunge into the -work.' 
The mountain has been in labor for such 
a long time and it has brought forth not 
even a mouse. 

But why do the professors still be- 
lieve? Let us be just; they don’t. Out 
of all this magnificent body of men (just 
think of Koch, Virchow, R6ntgen, 
Behring and the thousands of other 
great names!) Dr. Funk'* can find only 
ten to mention as believers in these 
vagaries. Among them there is not a 
single German and not a Frenchman of 
prominence. Of the Englishmen, the 
famous chemist Crookes is like a child 
in his simple faith and careless experi- 
ments as soon as he leaves his own do- 
main. The three Americans we will 
leave to their colleagues. 

Why do these few remainders believe 
contrary to all evidence? 

A study of their characters will show 
the reasons. One of them, a professor 
of psychiatry, has written books on in- 
sanity, genius and criminality that have 
been brilliant, startling and original, but 
in every respect utterly devoid of scien- 
tific worth; every thesis proven by him 
could just as well have been disproven 
by the very facts he collected. Another 
is a professor of physiology in a world- 
famed university. No kinder, simpler, 
more charming man ever lived; full of 
enthusiasm and ambition to discover 
some great truth, his very sincerity and 
simplicity render him an easy prey to 
the clever schemer. I have seen him, 
after a test of a musical prodigy, clasp 
the child to his breast with enthusiastic 
tears—whereas the audience had seen the 
mother’s tricks. A university life is in 
some respects like that of a monastery ; 
the inmates are to a great degree pro- 
tected from the evil world outside. The 
standards of ethics are higher, and there 
is greater faith in one’s fellow men. 
Every swindler knows that a college pro- 
fessor is usually am “easy mark.” It is 
only natural that among such men there 
are a few who are caught by the spiritu- 
alistic and telepathic humbugs—and 
once caught in print, with true academic 
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obstinacy, never back down on what they 
have said, 
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is dead. He was one of the most 


Peis dead THOMPSON, the poet, 


singular characters and one of. the 


most remarkable versemen of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. ‘“Nine- 
teenth century” is used advisedly, be- 
cause all of his published poetry was 
given to the world in the years of the last 
century (“Poems,” 1893 ; “Sister Songs,” 
1895; “New Poems,” 1897). 

There is probably no recent poet who 
in his own life so completely embodied 
the romantic notions we have of what a 
poet should be. He was the true follower 
of the gleam; the real slave of his own 
fair dreams. The son of an English phy- 
sician in a country town, he was edu- 
cated at the famous Catholic College, at 
Ushaw, in the north of England, and at 
Owens College, in Manchester. He ac- 
quired a deep knowledge of Greek, Latin 
and French. He lived with his books. 
He seemed of all young men in his 
classes the most impractical. Destined 
by his father for the practice of medicine, 
he was sent to London, where he “wast- 
ed” his time reading poetry in the great 
libraries. When his father discovered 
this he cut off the young man’s allow- 
ance. Francis, then twenty-four, was 
content to remain in London, somehow, 
anyhow. The dreamer dreamed on. 

We have had vivid pathetic pictures of 
poets who dwelt in miserable attics and 
dined on crusts. Soon Thompson had 
no place where he could lay his head 


and no crust at which to nibble. He 
took to the streets by night and spent 
his days reading in the libraries as be- 
fore. 

When desperate, he turned his hand 
to anything that promised him a few 
pennies, whether it was working in a 
shoe shop, selling matches and newspa- 
pers, or blacking boots. He went for 
months without knowing the simple lux- 
ury of a meal. An apple, a hot bun, a 
bit of fried fish once a day—these suf- 
ficed to keep him alive, aided by a curious 
friend—laundanum. The use of the lat- 
ter was not with him a vice. ,It was a 
preserver of life. It kept him from 
starving ; often from freezing. It weak- 
ened his body, but it did not degrade his 
soul. Amid all his poverty and squalor, 
amid the hideous sights and sounds ot 
the murky streets, he retained his vir-. 
ginal purity of heart. He was in the 
world about him, but not of it. His soul 
dwelt with the masterpieces produced by 
deathless poets. He brooded over the 
beauties of rural England, for he loved 
nature with a worship so Greek in its 
ardor that deep, devout Catholicism, 
Catholicism in its most mystic phases, 
was as a sanctuary to him from the 
Pantheism which otherwise would have 
claimed him for its own. 

As the years passed, Thompson, to all 
outward appearances, sank lower and 
lower. His clothes became so ragged, 
his body so unkempt, that after a time he 
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could not secure admittance to the libra- 
ries. At night he gained a precarious 
penny by serving as cab “tout” in front 
of theaters. If the pennies were not 
secured, he slept in some corner in a 
doorway until discovered by the police 
and ordered to move on. Nowadays we 
expect this kind of life to make a man 
pessimistic ; to convert him to anarchism, 
or at least to a vengeful feeling against 
the world. We expect to hear him sing 
the raucous song of the submerged tenth. 
Not so with Thompson. He had no re- 
sentments. He did not rail at society. 
He had counted the cost of his’ way of 
life. He did not seek riches or acclaim. 
He was content to dream of beauty for 
its own sake and to celebrate it, indif- 
ferent to world applause, so that he won 
the approval of his own soul. We gather 
something of this from his own poems. 
His verse bodies forth both his outlook 
on the world and his inlook upon him- 
self. He says he is of those to whom is 
given 


“The impitiable Daemon, ° 
’ Beauty, to adore and dream on, 

To be 

Perpetually 


“Hers, but she never his? 


He reapeth miseries, 
Foreknows 
His wages woes; 


“He lives detachéd days; 
He serveth not for praise; 
For gold 

He is not sold; 


“Deaf is he to world’s tongue; 
He scorneth for his song 

The loud 

Shouts of the crowd; 


“He asketh not world’s eyes; 
Not to world’s ears he cries.” 


It was this kind of an other-worldly 
poet who wrote verses on crazy scraps of 
paper and one day deposited them fur- 
tively in the box of the editor of Merrie 
England, a Catholic publication. So un- 
inviting were the slips of paper that they 
lay untouched for months. Then one 
day Wilfrid Meynell, husband of Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, the poetess and essayist, 
and himself biographer of Disraeli, al- 
lowed his curiosity to get the better of his 
repugnance. He read the verses and had 
the supreme joy—not vouchsafed to 
many editors—of having discovered a 
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man with the veritable divine fire. It 
was no easy task to find the. poet amid 
the mazes of gigantic London, but he 
was finally dragged from his obscurity 
and sent to the country to rest and re- 
cuperate. For some years he contributed 
poems and discriminating criticisms of 
poetry to Merrie England. However, 
with its limited audience, the publication 
did not afford him the field his friends 
desired for him. He was finally persuaded 
to gather some of his verses into a vol- 
ume, which, under the simple title of 

“Poems,” was published in 1893. There 
followed a chorus of high praise and of 
violent denunciation, repeated when his 
other volumes appeared. U. D. Traill 
hailed him as a poet of the first rank. 

*George Meredith commended him. Cov- 
entry Patmore, himself no mean poet 
and no mean judge, said Thompson had 
taken a place with Crashaw and Cowley. 

On the .other hand, there were those 
who denounced him as one who gave 
mere echoes of other men’s music. 
“Here,” said they, “he apes Donne, there 
Poe; here Keats, there Rossetti.” Others, 
again, censured him for the Latinity of 
his vocabulary, for his daring habit of 
creating werds, of making past partici- 
ples from non-existent verbs as “heav- 
ened,” “godded,” “lampéd clusters of 
grapes.” 

’ Still others denounced him for his ob- 
scurity, or for his profusion of meta- 
phors and other figures of speech. There 
was “much talk about it and about,”— 
and then silence, practically unbroken for 
years by both poet and critics. 

Bearing this in mind, the question with 
us is, What is his place in our litera- 
ture? Was he merely a comet, flash- 
ing into our field of vision for a 
brief span and then going away 
again, leaving behind him nothing 
but the memory of a portentous flash of 
light, doomed all too soon and too cer- 
tainly to fade away and disappear? We 
think not. We think when the advoca- 
tus diaboli has done his worst, when all 
poems marred by obscurity, by over- 
wrought fantasy, by religious mysticism, 
oF by conscious imitation of former mas- 
ters, have been thrown away, there re- 
mains a treasure of verse sufficient to 
give Thompson a permanent place in the 
ranks of the great lyric poets of England. 
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He is something more than “master of 
the fine frenzy and the fine line,” as one 
critic put it. This is only part of the 
truth. The soul‘of a poet can not be 
expressed in an epigram. . Thompson 
was more than a nineteenth century de- 
scendant of Crashaw, Vaughan and Cow- 
ley. He resembled Crashaw in his re- 
ligious ecstacy, “sweet  inebriated 
ecstacy,” as the latter himself put it. He 
resembled him, too, in his “towering 
press of fantasies” to quote Thompson. 
He resembled him in his religious mys- 
ticism, leading him often into dense ob- 
scurity. -He resembled him at times in 
his aping of the foolish fashion of the 
Marinists. But the resemblances mainly 
occurred in the poorer work of Thomp- 
son. When he is most truly himself, he 
is most genuinely a son of the nineteenth 
century, heir to all the ages that have 
gone before, beneficiary of all its knowl- 
edge and its songs. 
most a nineteenth century man in his 
worship of nature. Thus, when he wishes 
to evoke a portrait of his lady in her 
youth, he says: 
“As gale to gale drifts breath 
Of blossoms’ death, 
4 dropping down the years from hour to hour 
his dead youth’s scent is wafted me today; 
t sit, and from the fragrance dream the flower.” 

He sees a woman pondering and 
phrases it in this manner: 

“Upon the heavy blossom of her*lips 
Hangs the bee musing.” 

He desires to speak of earth and sun 
and gives us this striking, strictly scien- 
tific fancy—for he recognizes the facts of 
science as surely as does George Mere- 
dith : 

“This laboring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 
Riding at anchor off the orient sun.” 

In another line let us consider this rich 

picture of autumn: 

“Suffer my. singing, 

Gipsy of Season, ere thou go winging; 

Ere Winter throws 

His slaking snows 

In thy féasting-flagon’s impurpurate glows. 
The sopped gsun—toper as ever drank hard— 
Stares foolish, hazed, 

Rubicund, dazed, 

Totty with thine October tankard. 


Tanned maiden! with cheeks like apples russet, 


And breast a brown agaric faint-flushing at 
tip, 
And a mouth too red for the moon to buss 


And so quotation after quotation could 
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be culled, showing his deep love for the 
external beauties of the world, his rich 
fancy, his ability to express it in new 
terms set to new music. He has his 
favorite themes. The sun is one of these. 
Again and again this modern sun-wor- 
shipper bursts forth with trope after trope 
describing sunrise and sunset. But his 
greatest fealty is given to the Spring. 
The vernal season called forth his best 
powers. The poor, half-starved, half- 
frozen poet forgot his troubles when he 
contemplated the goddess who trans- 
forms the earth. His second book, “Sis- 
ter Songs,” is seemingly a tribute to two 
young children. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first is not only one of the 
most beautiful things that Thompson 
ever wrote, but one of the most exquisite 
compositions of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury era. It is a pean to spring. It is 
drenched with the dews of it. It is per- 
fumed with the smells of it. It shines 
with the tender greens of it. There is a 


morning light in the figures of speech, a 
thrilling music in the verses, a happy, 
light-hearted ring that set the work 


apart. 

There are delicious bits like this: 

“The lily stirs her snowy limbs, 

Ere she swims 

Naked up thru her cloven green, 

Like the wave-born Lady of Love Hellene.” 

There are dainty rhythms like this, 
marking their author as a strayed | rev- 
eler from Elizabethan times: 

“Then, Spring’s little children, your lauds do 
ye upraise 

To Sylvia, O Sylvia, her sweet, feat ways! 

Your lovesome labors lay away, 

And trick you out in holiday, 

For syllabling to Sylvia; 

And all you birds on branches, lave your 
mouth with May, 

To bear with me this burthen, 

For singing to Sylvia.” 

And lest the poem might suffer from 
excess of light and joy, there is the 
shadow of sorrow and tragedy cast for 
a space, enhancing the beauties of the 
whole. It is necessary to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon this shadow. We have seen 
how some: critics censured Thompson for 
his Latinity, his out-of-the-way, antique 
and obscure words. In the passage now 
to be quoted the English is simple enough 
to satisfy the most exacting, while the 
incident is described with a passionate 
tenderness, a pathos, and a reality rival- 
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ing the famous episode of De Quincey 
and Ann. Nor must we deem this a mere 
poetical version of De Quincey. One is 
convinced upon reading the lines that 
they embody a veritable happening to 
their author: 


“Once, bright Sylviola, in days not far, 

Once—in that nightmare-time which still doth 
haunt 

My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 

Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 

I had endured thru watches of the dark 

The abashless inquisition of each star, 

Yea, was the outcast mark 

Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 

Stood bound and helplessly 

For time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 

Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 

In night’s slow wheeléd car; 

Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 

From under those dread wheels; and, bled of 
strength, 

I waited the inevitable last. 

‘Then there came past 

A child; like thee a spring flower; but a 
flower 

Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring; 

And thru the city streets blown withering. 

She past—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender 
thing! 

And of her own scant pittance did she give 

That ‘I might eat and live; 

Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive.” 


Thompson pinned his faith to his odes, 
those odes whose irregular form he 
copied from Cowley of old time and Pat- 
more of our own day. A vassal of 
spring, in “From the Night of Forebe- 
ing,” which is an ode after Easter, he has 
this triumphant strain in celebration of 
the coming of spring: 


“Cast wide the folding doorways of the East, 

For now is light increased! 

And the wind-besomed chambers of the air 

See they be garnished fair; 

And look the ways exhale some precious 
odors, 

And set ye all about wild-breathing spice, 

Most fit for Paradise. 

Now is no time for sober gravity, 

Season enough has Nature to be wise; 

But now distinct, with raiment glittering free, 

Shake she the ringing rafters of the skies 

With festal footing and bold joyance sweet, 

And let the earth be drunken and carouse! 

For lo, to her house 

Spring is come home with her world-wander- 
ing feet, 

And all things are made young with young 
desires ; 

And all for her is light increased 

In yellow stars and yellow daffodils, 

And East to West, and West to East, 

Fling answering welcome fires, 

By dawn and day-fall, on the jocund hills.” 


Attention has been called to the re- 
ligious and mystic strain in Thompson’s 
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composition. Quotations have been made 
at length to show him as a singer of sun 
and spring. In startling contrast to this, 
is still another strain in his mental char- 
acter. He, the sufferer and dreamer, is 
filled with a poignant idea of the futility 
of our little lives. We are all players in 
a little play in which death is the stage 
manager, arranging our exits. Thomp- 
son has moods as macabre as any we may 
find in Donne or Beddoes. Indeed, the 
irregular rhythmic arrangement of the 
following reminds us of both men: 


“Life is a coquetry 

Of Death, which wearies me, 
Too sure 

Of the amour; 


“A tiring-room where I 
Death’s divers garments try, 
Till fit 

Some fashion sit. 

“Tt seemeth me too much 

I do rehearse for such 

A mean 

And single scene. 


“The sandy glass hence bear— 
Antique remembrancer ; 

My veins 

Do spare its pains. 


“With secret sympatny 
My thoughts repeat in me 
Infirm 

The turn o’ the worm 


“Beneath my appointed sod; 
The grave is in my blood; 
I shake 

To winds that take 


“Its grasses by the top; 
The rains thereon that drop 
Perturb 

With drip acerb 


“My subtly answering soul ; 
The feet across its knoll 
Do jar 

Me from afar.” 


There is something of similar tenor in 
his wonderfully fine ode, “An Anthem of 
Earth” : 

“What is this Man, thy darling kissed and 
cuffed, 

Thou lustingly engender’st, 

To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowned with all honor and all shamefulness? 

From nightly towers 

He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 

Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them as 
gold dust, 

And yet is he successive unto nothing 

But patrimony of a little mold, 

And entail of four planks. Thou hast made 
his mouth 

Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs, 
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All beauty, and all starry majesties, 

And dim transstellar things ;—even that it may 

Filled in the ending with a puff of dust 

Confess—‘It is enough.’ The world left empty 

What that poor mouthful crams. His heart 
is builded 

For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All hights, all deeps, and all immensities, 

Arrased with purple like the house of kings,— 

To stall the gray rat, and the carrion-worm 

Statelily lodge.” 

Enough has been quoted to give a taste 
of Thompson’s quality, a method the 
more excusable by dint of the neglect he 
suffered in this country. It may be ob- 
jected. Thompson gives us fine lines and 
superb snatches of song, but does he give 
us any complete poems that challenge 
comparison with the best that other nine- 
teenth century masters have given us? 
We answer in the affirmative. We point 
to “Ex Ore Infantium,” unexcelled in 
English for its childish simplicity, purity 
and sweetness, with its touching strain: 

“Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just as small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of Heaven, and just like me?” 

We point to the wonderful poem, “The 
Hound of Heaven,” with its vision of 
God’s pursuing love, with its swift rush 
of music, with its poetry appealing to 
poets : 

“I fled Him, down the night and down the 
days ; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter.” 

We point to the Elizabethan strains in 
“Field Flower” and “A May Burden”; 
to the five delightful poems on children, 
in the poet’s first book, with the Words- 
worthian pathos of its 

“She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be.” 

We point to the exquisite “Envoy” in 
the poet’s last book, with its proud assur- 
ance of immortality: 

“Go, One and come not back from your far 


way; 
os ~ if men ask you why ye smile and sor- 


Tell” oie ye grieve, for your hearts know 
Today ; 
Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know 
Tomorrow.” 


We point to the music of “July Fugi- 
tive,” to the troubadour daring of “Noc- 
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turne,” to the ringing saga strain of “To 
a Snow Flake,” and finally and above all 
to the tear-compelling “Dream Tryst,” 
a poein assured of immortality, remind- 
ing us of Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,” 
not as an imitation, but as a masterpiece 
along somewhat similar lines: 
“The breaths of kissing night and day 

Were mingled in the eastern Heaven: 
Throbbing with unheard melody 

Shook Lyra all its star-cloud seven: 
When dusk shrunk cold, and light trod shy, 

And dawn’s gray eyes were troubled gray; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 

And mine to Lucidé. 


“There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine; 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain drops 
From her sweet soul below. 


“The chambers in the house of dreams 

Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 

And they who walk there are most fair. 
I joyed for me, I joyed for her, 

Who with the past meet girt about: 
Where our last kiss still warms the air, 

Nor can her eyes go. out.” 

In closing, we repeat, this poet, so~ 
richly endowed with command of 
rhythms old and new, so daring in his 
creation of new words, so fertile in his 
nietaphors and fantasies, with his three- 
fold strain of religious mysticism, nature 
worship, and contemplation of the grave ; 
this poet who has given us three or four 
perfect lyrics, two or three wonderful 
odes, and one marvelous pean to spring, 
is nO mere minor poet doomed to early 
oblivion. As the years pass, he will at- 
tain a surer place in England’s- pantheon. 
He may be neglected for a period, but 
some pious Edmund Gosse of the future 
will resurrect his work and do for Him 
what Gosse did for Beddoes and other 
men of genius who pursued their own 
way regardless of the popular clamor and 
the blindness of critics. The new readers 
will see in him something of the Catholic 
religious ecstasy of Crashaw, something 
of the paganism of Keats, something of 
the grim irony of Donne, but blended 
into something that expressed the soul of 
Thompson himself—that strange, shy 
soul which worshipped Christ, and the 
sun, little flowers and little children. 

Covincton, Ky. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia* 


THE second volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, appearing just at this in- 
teresting time, stirs one’s curiosity as to 
how far it may be infected with the 
germs of that deadliest of diseases, Mod- 
ernism. The infection is very slight, but 
a stray germ or two is there all the same. 
The discussion of the Tower of Babel 
hints at the non-historicity of that cele- 
brated structure, the aboriginal sky- 
scraper, if we be not irreverent in saying 
so. Dr. Howlett, from whom we may 
always look for splendid work, had better 
watch out for the anathemas with which 
the sky is dark just now, if he persists 
in writing such good articles as his study 
of Barlaam. The author of the paper on 
Barlaam and Josaphat admits that these 
two saints of the Roman Martyrology, to 
whom doubtless many a devout Christiaty 
prayer has been said, are nothing more or 
less than Buddha foisted upon the calen- 
dar of the Church thru,a sixth century 
legend. The article on the Assumption 
is very candid in acknowledging that this 
legend of the Virgin is absolutely without 
foundation in primitive Christianity. 
One of the finest articles in. this volume 
is on the “Bollandists.” It gives an admir- 
able account of the persecutions suffered 
by Papebroch, the greatest of the “Bol- 
landists,” because of his fidelity to his- 
toric truth. Would that the present per- 
secutors of truth in the Catholic Church 
might read it! 

Apart from these few articles, the vol- 
ume is as safe as death. Times almost 
without number it avoids those aspects 
of a question which would open up 
“Modernist” ideas. Indeed the silences 
of the book are more eloquent than its 
utterances. Think of two articles on the 
Avesta, and not one word on the momen- 
tous matter of Zoroastrian influence upon 
Judaism! Not a syllable in the article 
on the pool of Bethesda concerning the 
critical points there at issue! Not a ref- 
erence in the essay on the Beatitudes to 
the problem involved in the twofold form 
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of the beatitudes! Hardly a mention 
in the two articles on Bossuet of the con- 
troversy with Fenelon, absolutely no 
mention of Bossuet’s still more important 
quarrel with Richard Simon, and, of 
course, only decorous silence upon that 
extraordinary episode in the great 
bishop’s career, his relations with Made- 
moiselle de Mauléon. Fifteen lines are 
devoted to Jean Astruc, who, with Rich- 
ard Simon, merits the title of father of 
biblical criticism, and these fifteen lines 
so prim, so cautious, so careful not to 
offend pious ears that no intelligent man 
can read them without disgust. The 
author of the Bellarmine article tries 
valiantly to exculpate the great Jesuit 
from the charge of deliberate falsehood 
in the matter of the Sixtine Vulgate, but 
he refrains from telling us that when the 
cause of Bellarmine’s canonization came 
up, the opposing cardinals so powerfully 
attacked his truthfulness in the Vulgate 


business that the project of Bellarmine’s 
saintship was incontinently dropt. 
It would be wearisome to go thru all 


the inadequacies of this volume. We 
might take up in detail such incompetent 
articles as those on Baptism, a classic of 
medieval rubbish, the Aztecs, the Litur- 
gical use of Bread, Augustine, the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and others, but we have 
said enough to indicate that if the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia is to be of this stamp 
thruout, it does not deserve the name of 
scholarship. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging, 
on the other side of the ledger, that the 
geographical articles are extremely well 
done; and we feel bound to congratulate 
Dr. Oussani for his scholarly studies 
upon Assyro-Babylonian subjects. The 
Hebrew printing, which was disgraceful 
in the first volume, is correct in this one. 

& 


‘The Soul of a City 


THE soul is the life, the ego, the es- 
sence of the man. But the soul can be 
known only by means of the body it in- 
habits. Individual character is compre- 
hensible only by the soul’s concrete mani- 
festation in conduct and in words 
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(thoughts expressed). And the same is 
true of communities. The real character 
of a city can be seen and understood only 
thru a knowledge of its life as manifested 
in the activities of its people. Where the 
city is an old one, especially, the first aid 
to such knowledge is the study of its 
buildings, not alone architecturally but 
also historically. This, in brief, is what 
has been attempted by Mr. J. Wood 
Brown in his book on The Builders of 
Florence*—to present certain aspects of 
the soul of that ancient Italian city—and 
the attempt is crowned with a consider- 
able measure of success. e 
What he has produced is a scholarly 
study and interpretation of Florentine 
architecture as an expression of the char- 
acter of the Florentine people, illustrated 
more in detail and specifically by the ex- 
amination of twelve important and monu- 
mental buildings possessing both archi- 
tectural and historic interest, “and such 
as lend themselves readily as illustrations 
of the city’s life, whether commercial, 
ideal or political.” An introductory part. 
before taking up the characteristics of 
Florentine architecture, provides an ex- 
position of the “Substance of Florence” 
—how the position and character of the 
city were determined by the Arno, once 
navigable, and by the road which crosses 
it where Florence stands; and how the 
commerce of Florence by road and river 
waxed and waned, from Roman times to 
its success in the thirteenth and its de- 
cline in the fifteenth century—of the 
“Spirit of the Place” and of the “Form” 
in which these two resulted by the action 
of the Spirit on the Substance—the 
obscure but constant source of which 
form is found in the Trade Associations 
and popular life of the city. In the 
fourth and last chapter of the introduc- 
tion we have some general considerations 
of Florentine architecture—how the unit 
of the civil architecture is to be found in 
the tower, shaped by Florentine habits 
and tastes, and how this Florentine tower 
in its arrangement and details “cor- 
responds singularly to the Substance and 
the Spirit of the city it composed” ; how 
the tower group, suburban and civic, de- 
veloped till it became the Palazzo; how 
even the tower divisions developed, the 
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basement becoming the Loggia, the gal- 
leries the Sporti, the battlements thc 
Terrazza; how the civil architecture in- 
fluenced the ecclesiastical, the campanile. 
developed from the tower, here lending 
its vault to roof the church and its bat- 
tlements to adorn it, and how this influ- 
ential development was natural: 

“And indeed it is thus that all great archi- 
tecture lives and triumphs, by moving on easy 
and natural lines, not straining after effect, ac- 
cepting its conditions, building for convenience, 
adopting, in structure and decoration alike, the 
suggestions that naturally offer themselves in 
the course of ordinary practice. Such at least 
was the way of Florence and great was her 
reward.” 

Among architectural treatises this 
work must take rank at once as note- 
worthy for breadth of vision, insight and 
erudition. It is packed with a wealth 
of historical material and that material is 
skilfully used. The work is worthy of 
the handsome dress in quarto form with 
which the publishers have invested it, 
and Mr. Railton’s pen and ink drawings 
—simple, impressionistic, distinguished 
for fine continence of line and wise selec- 
tion of material (skill in omission as wel! 
as inclusion) and altogether charming— 
make it, for the student of architecture 
or the lover of Italy, one of the most 
beautiful gift-books of the year. 


& 


Love of Life. By Jack London. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This volume of short stories is inter- 
esting, not only on account of the stories 
themselves, but because they indicate Mr. 
London’s development as a literary artist 
covering as they do a period of severai 
years. The scenes are nearly all laid in 
the Arctic regions. And if this country 
so cruelly inimical to life had not been 
discovered, Mr. London might have writ- 
ten stories, of course, but he could never 
have had the right conditions of famine, 
cold and solitude in which alone his sav- 
age genius is at home. There is a bone 
bitterness in him against the kind of life 
civilization has developed. He prefers 
to think of life as he depicts it in the 
initial story in this volume, a craven, 
deathless instinct, thru which a man sur- 
vives the terrors of awful loneliness, the 
agonies of frightful hunger; an instinct 
that crawls on insensate with the tongue 
of a sick wolf licking at it, on to a death 
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grapple between the two, rendered more 
hideous by their very feebleness; and in 
which the man only survives becausé he 
sucks the blood of the dying beast. 
Nothing could be more monstrous. But 
that is Mr. London’s distinction. He has 
the monstrous mind; and apparently it 
is incapable of surviving the soffening 
influences of ease and happiness. This is 
suggested by his story of “Brown Wolf” 
in the same volume. The scene is laid in 
California, and there is an attempt at 
something like gentle sentimentality, but 
it is utterly lacking in the horrid distinc- 
tion, the gorilla strength of his earlier 
stories. Possibly he will get the fierce 
breath of his genius back during this sea 
life he is now living. 


& 
The Industrial Conflict. 
Smith. New York: 
Co. $1.00. 
Labor and Capital. By Goldwin Smith. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
These are both books for beginners, 
suitable for the kindergarten class in so- 
ciology, addressed to the great ~* Smith 
family to which the authors belong. Dr. 
Samuel Smith has obtained letters from 
a number of labor leaders and influential 
employers of labor, from which he de- 
duces the demands of the opposing 
camps, on the assumption that the con- 
trolling views of the two sets can be 
elicited in this easy way. He does not 
realize that to get “the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth,” from 
workman or employer, an investigator 
must often interview him skillfully thru 
several hours under circumstances which 
loosen his tongue and give him assur- 
ance that he is not talking for publica- 
tion. The legitimate and most noticeable 
deduction from Dr. Smith’s inquiries is 
that the labor leaders lay great stress 
upon social action and the interests of so- 
ciety outside their own unions, while no 
employer shows the consciousness of the 
existence of society outside his factory. 
Mr. Smith is apparently not so well ac- 
quainted with Socialist writers and advo- 
cates as with trade unionists, for he de- 
clares that Morrison Davidson is “per- 
haps the ablest Socialist writer in recent 
years.” This estimate would be very 
comforting to the dear old Fleet Street 
journalist, whose acquaintances had 
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never thought of him specially as a 
writer on Socialism. It is indicative of 
the limitations of the writer who makes 
the statement. Dr. Goldwin Smith’s 
long letter, addressed to “My Labor 
Friend,” recalls with some pathos the 
struggles in the days of his youth for the 
legalization of English trade unionism. 
Such a veteran must always command 
respectful hearing when he warns 
against the newer programs of trade 
unionism, against the boycott, against 
the demand for the whole product of 
labor, the single tax and the abolition of 
competition and the preaching of “class 
hatred.” It is but natural that a man 


so aged that he once stood on the plat- 
form by the side of Joseph Arch should 
tremble at the approach of these vast 
new problems, which, to the younger 
men, are less daunting than Joseph Arch 
and his Agricultural Union were to the 
old men of his 7. 


Lord Cammerleigh’s Secret. By Roy Horni- 

man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

This is a remarkably amusing novel 
of the fantastic sort. The hero, who be- 
gins as an actor out of a job, and ends 
in the House of Commons, is as incred- 
ibly clever as Sherlock Holmes or In- 
spector Bucket. He has an airy insouci- 
ance as well as a preternatural acuteness 
in reading the hearts of men. He dis- 
covers, early in the story, that Lord 
Cammerleigh is the possessor of a guilty 
secret, and thenceforward becomes an 
actor in private life to his own advantage 
and entertainment, and to the confusion 
of Lord Cammerleigh and several other 
characters. He is a dazzling young 
man, and he keeps up a constant pyrotec- 
nic display of epigrams. But he does not 
weary us because we are genuinely in- 
terested in what he is going to do next, 
which is, as a rule, the mth degree of 
unexpectedness. 


The Secret Agent: A Simple Tale. By 
Joseph Conrad. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 

To call this story A Simple Tale is a 
tortured misnomer. Between the covers, 
intrigues, anarchistic plots, bomb explo- 
sions, robberies, murders and suicides 
revei. Thomas Jefferson himself could 
find no simplicity here. Despite its gruel- 
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ling and sanguinary plot, the book is 
saved by some_ excellent character 
sketches. Steevie, the affectionate but 
mentally erratic brother of the heroine, 
is a creation: His death, caused by the 
explosion of a bomb he was innocently 
carrying, induced his sister to murder her 
husband, Mr. Verloc, at whose feet she 
cast the blame. The murder is accom- 
plished with the family carving knife, as 
her husband lies peacefully on the lounge. 
Mrs. Verloc intrusts her escape to Com- 
rade QOssipon, the fat anarchist whose 
great care is to feather his own nest. He 
induces Mrs. Verloc to give her monev 
to him for safe keeping, and after plac- 
ing her on the Dover Express, he deserts 
her. She is left to commit suicide from 
the channel boat. The descriptions are 
vivid,.and the book works up to a series 
of climaxes, that would enrich any melo- 


drama. 
& 


Stories of Symphonic Music. A Guide to the 
Meaning of Important Symphonies, Over- 
tures and Tone-Poems from Beethoven to 
the Present Day. By Lawrence Gilman. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25 net. 


If, after title and sub-title, any further 


clue be sought as to the nature an 
purpose of Mr. Gilman’s book, it may be 
found in his preface, which tells us the 
volume is intended “to serve, in effect, as 
a guide to modern orchestral. program- 


music.” He has gathered into convenient 
compass the stories, episodes, poems, 
basic ideas, or suggestions which inspired 
the composers of those symphonic works 
of a.suggestive or illustrative nature, 
from Beethoven to the present day, which 
are part of the standard orchestral re- 
pertory, “and such others as seem likely 
to become so,” in the hope of thereby 
enabling the concert-goer to listen com- 
prehendingly to the music thus eluci- 
dated. It is a compilation from many 
sources, but it is well made, and the book 
will serve a useful purpose—it is in all 
respects worthy of place on the music- 
lover’s shelves beside Mr. George P. Up- 
ton’s series on the “Standard” operas, 
oratorios and so on. Mr. Gilman has 
prefaced the “stories” with an introduc- 
tory essay on “The Orchestra as Poet. 
Painter and Dramatist,” in which he 
takes a rapid survey of the advance of 
delineative or “program” music, from the 
days before Beethoven, when instrument: 
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al music was primarily an art of pure de- 
sign, down to the present, when music 


“can annotate the art of the painter—as wit- 
ness the symphonic commentary by the Swiss 
composer, Hans Huber, on certain paintings 
by Bocklin; it can be sportively delineative of 
personalities—as witness Sir Edwarti Elgar's 
orchestral characterization of the peculiarities 
of various of his friends; it can be portentously 
metaphysical, as in Strauss’s formidable ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’; it has become, in brief, ‘a 
tongue of all life.’” 


Susan. By Ernest Oldmeadow. Boston: John 
W. Luce & Co. $1.50. 

In this volume, the saaaes will find a 
very pretty comedy of errors: The little 
maid, Susan, receives a letter blown by 
the very breath of love from a great lord 
which was really intended for her young 
mistress. The latter actually superin- 
tends the misdirected courtship, and we 
get the story day by day from her diary. 
It is written with that elegant ease of a 
fine spirit, which does not need to pause 
and polish phrases. The situations are 
slight, but they are worked out with ex- 
quisite humor and with that high sweet- 
ness of mind which is supposed to be- 
long to ladies of noble degree; a happily 
diverting story for an idle hour. 


& 
Pebbles. 


“T CHAFE against the regulations,” murmured 
the college girl as she prepared the surrep- 
titious Welsh rarebit at 2 a. m Harvard 
Lampoon. 


“Now,” said the teacher, who had been giv- 
ing an elementary talk upon architecture, “can 
any little boy tell me what a ‘buttress’ is?” 

“I know,” shouted Tommy Smart. “A 
nanny goat.”—The Antivivisectionist. 


LEARNING TO SWIM. 
“MortHeER, may I go learh to swim?”- 
“Yes, my darling daughter; 
Take a course at a correspondence school, 
But don’t go near the water.” 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Sue (in a friendly tone)—By the way, are 
you going to take supper anywhere tomorrow 
evening ?” 

He (eagerly)—Why, no—not that I know of. 

She (serenely)—My! won’t you be hungry 
the next morning!—Yale Record. 


An odd word she let fall 

Makes me fear there’s no hope. 
When I “popped” I recall 
An odd word she let fall. 
You'll not find it at all 

In your Webster. ‘Tis “Nope!” 
This odd word she let fall 

Makes me fear there’s no hope. 

—Catholic Standard and Times, 
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The Issues and the Candidates 


Tuts is the formative period in the 
great political campaign of 1908, the 
time when public opinion is becoming 
crystallized about certain issues and the 
relative availability of prominent men is 
being considered. Just now motions and 
nominations from the floor are in order; 
the people have more influence over the 
course of events than they will have later, 
even on Election Day. In order to find 
out as much as possible about what the 
people are really thinking of men and is- 
sues we ask the following question of all 
our readers: 

What is the most important issue in 
the coming national campaign and who 
is the best candidate? 

We shall print a number of the re- 
plies in an early issue, so they should be 
sent in promptly. It is important that 
all parts of the country be heard from 
and that the opinions of all classes, pro- 
fessions and shades of political opinion 
be represented. Therefore let no one 
neglect thru modesty to send in his 
personal views. This is not to be re- 


garded as a straw vote. It would not 
mean anything that of those who 
chanced to write us so many favored 
Hughes and so many Bryan. But we be- 
lieve that such brief, pointed and sincere 
expressions of opinion from a variety of 
sources will be as much of a contribution 
to political thought at this time as a long 


article from one of the. recognized party 


leaders. Therefore we ask the co-opera- 
tion of all our readers to make this sym- 
posium comprehensive and representa- 
tive. State your personal views in a 
clear and concise form. Contributions 
of over 200 words are most liable to be 
omitted or cut down. Of course in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT wcmen 
have the same voice as men, even tho 
they live in States where they are not al- 
lowed to give expression to their desires 
at the polls. 
x 


The New Gospel Fragment 


Too much must not be made of the 
newly discovered “Saying of Christ” so. 
called, brought to notice by Prof. Henry 
A. Sanders, of the University of Michi- 
gan, for it is more interesting than im- 
portant. As we understand it, it is from 
an old manuscript, or papyrus, found in 
Egypt, and there purchased by Charles 
L. Freer, of Detroit. It contains a short 
passage intercalated between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth verses of the last 
chapter of Mark. The fourteenth verse 
reads: 


14. “And afterward He was manifested unto 
the eleven themselves as they sat at meat; 
and He upbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them that had seen him after He was risen.” 


Now follows the new portion: 


“And they answered, saying that this age 
of unrighteousness and unbélief is under the 
power of Satan, who does not permit the 
things which are made impure by the (evil) 
spirits to comprehend the truth of God and 
His power. For this reason, reveal thy right- 
ousness now, they said to Christ. 

“And Christ said to them: The limit of the 
years of the power of Satan has been ful- 
filled, but other terrible things are at hand, 
and I was delivered unto death on behalf of 
those who sinned in order that they may re- 
turn to the truth and sin no more, to the end 
that they may inherit the spiritual, indestructi- 
ble, glory of righteousness which is in heaven.” 
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Then follows the fifteenth verse, as in 
our Bibles: 

15. “And He said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to the 
whole creation.” 


It is impossible and incredible that this 
should be a forgery, for no forger and 
scarce any scholar would have known 
enough to invent and insert this passage, 
for it has a remarkable history. It was 
not quite unknown before. 

Let the reader remember that the Re- 
vised Version puts a wide space between 
the eight first and the twelve last. verses 
of this chapter. That indicates that these 
last verses have not the authentic value 
of the main body of the Gospel of Mark. 
In the margin we have this note: 


“The two oldest Greek manuscripts, and 
some other authorities, omit from verse 9 to 
the end. Some other authorities have a differ- 
ent ending to the Gospel.” 


Since the Revision one Armenian 


manuscript has turned up which names 
the Presbyter Aristion as the author of 
the twelve verses which form the conclu- 
sion to the Gospel. Aristion is mentioned 
by Papias as a disciple of our Lord. In 


the fourth century yet another and short- 
er conclusion was somewhat current, and 
one important manuscript ends the Gos- 
pel with the eighth verse, and then gives 
both, allowing the reader the choice of 
either conclusion. 

In the fourth century Jerome was ac- 
quainted with this new passage, for in 
his “Dialog with Pelagius,” ii.15, he 
says: 

“Some copies, and especially Greek manu- 
scripts in the end of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark read: . 

“And they were content to say, This age of 
unrighteousness and unbelief is under the 
power of Satan, and it does not permit, thru 
the unclean spirits, that the true power of 
God should be apprehended. For. this reason 
reveal thy righteousness now.” 

It is clear that this bit of conversation 
was included in the early passage from 
which the appendix was added to Mark’s 
Gospel, but it did not approve itself to 
the Church, and was soon dropt out. 
The reason is perfectly clear. It must 
have been written at a very early period, 
apparently toward the end of the first 
century, when the expectation of Christ’s 
speedy return was passing away. When 
it was found that his return was delayed 
Arjstion’s text was written by way of ex- 
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planation, and later when this expecta- 
tion quite ceased the entire passage on 
the subject was omitted. It is well that 
this was done, for its retention would 
have added one more to the difficulties as 
to the second coming which have always 
attached themselves to the interpretation 
of the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. 
The warning which Aristion puts in the 
mouth of our Lord that his coming will 
be delayed until after the “terrible 
things” “under the power of Satan” had 
taken place is much like Paul’s instruc- 
tion in his Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians that the disciples must not expect 
Christ’s immediate coming, as it will not 
take place until after “the man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition, he that op- 
poseth and exalteth himself against all 
that is called God.” . 

This new “saying” is, then, interest- 
ing, but not important. It does not give 
the actual words’ of Christ, but what 
Aristion the Elder thought he might 
properly have said. It may be, with the 
whole twelve verses, a fragment of a lost 
gospel, very early composed, one of the 
series of which Luke says many were 
written, but probably a little later than 
those which came into Luke’s hands. 

& 


Convocation Week 


For four days last week, Madison, 
Wis., was the meeting place of the vari- 
ous economic, sociological and historical 
societies which commonly sit in joint ses- 
sion during the Christmas vacation. 
Nearly four hundred scholars in the al- 
lied branches were gathered together to 
present in many programs and discus- 
sions the latest views and newest discov- 
eries along their respective lines. As 
may be inferred from the location of 
Madison, the representation was heaviest 
from the Middle West, but members 
were present from Washington, Oregon 
and California, from Texas and Missis- 
sippi, from Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, and from New England, in suffi- 
cient number to make the meetings fully 
national in their significance. 

An attempt had been made to have the 
chief address delivered by the British 
Ambassador, but Mr. Bryce was unable 
to leave Washington at this time. It is 
likely, howeyer, that he wil] attend the 
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Richmond meeting in 1908, since he has 
accepted the presidency of the American 
- Political Science Association for next 
year. This society, one of the newer 
members of the group, held sessions in 
its various fields of research, revealing a 
definiteness of purpose surprising to 
many who were, only a few years ago, 
asking “What is political science?” 

None of the discussions of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association had a greater 
importance than that led by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, upon the economic func- 
tion of “savings.” Public policy in the 
future must turn largely upon the part 
really played by the capitalistic accumu- 
lation of wealth. If this accumulation is 
to be regarded as service it must be fa- 
vored by legal enactment, but if it prove 
to represent only a personal advantage 
secured by the lucky possessor it will be 
hard to avoid broad and heavy schemes 
for taxation and regulation of such 
wealth. Hence the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of this investigation now under 
way to determine the relation of savings 
to public wealth. . 

The American Historical and Socio- 


logical Associations occupied much com- 
mon ground in their work, the latter 
drawing much of its vital support from 
the historians, and dwelling at length 
upon class, sectional and race problems 


in America. Professor Turner, who as 
second vice-president was started toward 
the presidency of the American Histori- 
cal Association, addressed the sociolo- 
gists upon the future of sectionalism. He 
spoke with the authority which we have 
become accustomed to accord to his ut- 
terances. 

A host of minor papers, marking fron- 
tier posts in many lines of research, con- 
tributed to the success of all the meet- 
ings. The American Association for La- 
bor Legislation met for the first time in 
conjunction with the other bodies, and a 
new Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation was organized during the period 
of meeting. The Association for Labor 
Legislation was founded in 1906 to serve 
as the American branch of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation. 
The International Association was estab- 
lished at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
and the permanent bureau was opened in 
Basel, Switzerland, in 1901. This bureau, 
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which is strictly scientific in character, 
has as its special function the examina- 
tion of labor measures and the investiga- 
tion of actual conditions underlying labor 
legislation. It is.semi-private in charac- 
ter, inasmuch as it is a voluntary organ- 
ization composed of experts and officials 
as well as public-spirited citizens. It is, 
however, quasi-official; as it receives sub- 
ventions from most civilized govern- 
ments, including a small one from our 
own Federal Government. Strictly non- 
partisan in character, as well as scientific, 
it aids governments by its investigations 
conducted by men trained in economics. 
It has directed speoial attention to indus- 
trial poisons, night work of young per- 
sons, and uniformity of labor legislation 
in international and State laws. It aids 
capitalists and employers in this way by 
placing them on similar footing in inter- 
national and interstate competition, and 
it aids working people by raising the 
standard of legislation in the less ad- 
vanced countries and states. 

The greatest achievement of the Inter- 
national Association is the international 
treaty between France and Italy, signed 
April 5th, 1905. This is the first gréat 
international treaty in the interest of la- 
bor. It aided the French manufacturers 
by protecting them against unfair com- 
petition, and it also helped the Italian 
workers by raising the standard of fac- 
tory inspection and labor protection. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is the president of the 
American Association. 

Madison was so fully alive to its duties 
of hospitality that these sessions make a 
record mark in the matter of entertaining 
and social opportunity. It is often felt 
that the scientific sessions are merely the 
excuse for gossip, debate and private 
communion. Perhaps most of. the mem- 
bers feel that these last are the really im- 
portant matters to be attended to. At 
no previous meeting has there been so 
widespread private hospitality. We have 
reason to believe that no visitor failed to 
receive some social recognition from the 
hosts. The better known men were en- 
gaged for breakfasts, luncheons and din- 
ners on every day of the meetings. The 
local members kept open house so gen- 
erously that the chance for personal ac- 
quaintance has never been greater than 
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here. It may well be doubted whether 
it is right to allow the local faculties and 
members to assume so heavy burdens for 
the associations. 

& 


The Holidays in Florida 


THE country editor flitted with the 
birds. He hates New England winters; 
he loves New England Junes. The rob- 
ins packed their trunks, and went south- 
ward. The editor had seen it done for 
fifty years, and then it occurred to him, 
why not. Florida is only the other end 
of Massachusetts, and one may as easily 
have a home at both*ends, as the birds. 
He found the robins and bluebirds in 
cozy bayheads, on friendly terms with 
cardinal birds and bob-whites. 

Here Christmas never saw snow, and 
nothing but artificial ice. On Christmas 
day we bathed in the lake, and the white 
herons were fishing along the opposite 
shore. When thru our ablutions, we lay 
in hammocks in the orange orchard, and 
threw dainties to the mocking birds, 
that did not hesitate to come within arm’s 
length. The whole live world seemed 
chuckling at its escape from ice and bliz- 
zard. The trees set out in ‘December 
hardly knew what to do about it ; whether 
to laugh with the sunshine, and grow all 
winter, or to stand by instinct, and wait 
till April before leafing, and May before 
blossoming. They settled it, by some do- 
ing one thing, and some the other. Frost 
is a good thing to divide the seasons, and 
advise the trees when to take their rest. 
But in Florida, all the same, the decidu- 
ous trees shed their leaves and take a 
sleep for about three months. 

A Christmas garden is certainly a nov- 
elty, but here on that blessed day, we 
pulled young beets and new carrots, and 
we carried in lettuce heads as big as a 
half bushel. There was also cassava and 
there were sweet potatoes, to be dug 
whenever wanted. Bees buzzed in fresh 
flowers, and cow-bells tinkled thru the 
pastures like a northern June. One gets 
a queer sensation when he finds himself 
setting out celery rows in midwinter, and 
digging new potatoes for his dinner. “T 
do miss the ice on that lake,” said the 
boy “for what a glorious skate we might 
have!” But the girl came in with both 
hands full of huge roses, crying out, 
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“Here are your Christmas roses”—not 
little creeping hellebore, half way under 
snow banks, but great big Safranos, 
Bougéres, General Lees and Bon Amis. 
lt is not General Washington and Gen- 
eral Jack that one finds in his rose beds 
down here, but a whole lot of Confeder- 
ate generals. It is all the same, for the 


hate is gone, and they are blossoming ~ 


now for Northern eyes. It gets to be 
quite natural to have a personal liking for 
Magruder and Stonewall Jackson and 
even Forrest, when they blossom in our 
gardens or grow in our vegetable beds. 

Can you think of a Christmas without 
a coal bin, and only a possible bit of fire, 
on a broad fireplace, in the evening? 
The thermometer marks eighty at mid- 
day, or possibly a little more; but at five 
o’clock one throws a dozen big pine cones 
on the back of the hearth and enjoys a 
blaze. The resinous odor is delicious ; the 
blaze laughs and talks; and, drawn up 
in a half circle, you wonder about your 
Northern friends, and wish them here. 
How cozy it all is, but you are soon too 
sleepy for conversation, and nod much 
as your grandparents did about the huge 
fireplaces of New England. You cannot 
bring in apples and cider; but oranges 
and grape-fruit you can, and you can 
brew a delicious drink from lemons and 
sour oranges. 

One may own a whole lake anywhere 
hereabout; and it may be half a mile 
long, or he may pick out one five times 
as big. They are scattered about in every 
hollow, as if Nature had so many she did 


. not know what. to do with them. Why, 


not own a lake, as well as a farm, or an 
orange grove, or a park of pine? These 
exquisite sheets of fresh soft water never 
get turbulent with noisy winds, but are 
always rippling just enough to catch 
every glint of sunshine, and at night 
every glint of moonshine. The editor 
boasts two lakes, and a grove of oranges 
linking the twain. There is no contiguity 
of elbows in this sort of life. It is a 
queer sensation that one has, coming here 
out Of the congested New York, or even 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond; 
there thousands of people to the acre, and 
several stories of human beings on top of 
each other; but here barely one to fifty 
acres. One alligator used to live in our 
lake, and we were hugely proud of him, 




















but some time ago he walked off across. 
the land, to some other water retreat. 
They are for the most part innocent fel- 
lows, doing only a little fishing, and no 
more duck-killing than an ex-President. 
One can hardly be aristocratic in Flor- 
ida without at least one ’gator in his lake. 

Work must be done in the morning, 
and it stands us in hand to rise as soon 
as the daylight will permit work in the 
garden. At midday it is better to be in 
your hammock, under the live-oaks and 
cherry-trees, or where your broad veran- 
das invite you to be fanned by a breeze 
from either the Gulf or the Ocean. News- 
papers can hardly be said to be a fad in 
this section. There is a bit of politics, 
but it concerns local affairs almost alto- 
gether. We have most of us heard who 
is Governor of the State, but we are not 
worrying about him. What we are think- 
ing about is oranges, and loquats, and 
peaches, and Kelsey plums; and better 
shipping advantages. Orange-picking 
begins about the first of November, and 
during the holidays is at its hight. -~We 
don’t talk about oranges however, but 
about Rubys, and Jaffas, and Washing- 
ton Navels, and Homosassas and other 
sorts, up into the hundreds. They cover 
the ground, as Northern Spies and Bald- 
wins lie in a northern orchard, and one 
may pick up his pockets full with a wel- 
come. What is the need of worrying 
ones self over referendum and initiative, 
over old age pensions and postal facili- 
ties? Have we not one mail a day, and a 
new telephone line, two miles away? 
Bless us! one can live very comfortably 
without a morning paper, full of politics, 
social twaddle, and crimes. THE INDE- 
PENDENT is here however, and The Lit- 
erary Digest, and somewhat more of the 
indispensables. 

Not far away is the Suwanee River, 
and Czsar has his mule team over there 
in the cassava field, part of which he is 
preparing for melons and the rest for 
Irish potatoes. These are planted in 
January. The melons will average forty 
pounds each, if the ground is well pre- 
pared and decently cultivated. The po- 
tatoes will be ready for the northern 
market in May. Czsar does not under- 
stand that planting potatoes in January 
is not what they are accustomed to. He 
divides his time between singing melo- 
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dies and shouting to his mules. Singing 
and scolding alternately, nevertheless you 
will find that he is doing good work, be- 
cause he is a darky dead in earnest. 

The Christmas stocking is here as 
surely as it is in New York and Massa- 
chusetts ; but the Christmas tree is out of 
doors—great pines and small pines every- 
where, all of them full of bees and birds. 
and many of them hanging with tassels 
of moss, a dressing more beautiful than 
delicate fingers could give them. Live 
oaks surpass for density of shade; but 
a grove of young pines, sprung up where 
the forest fires cannot touch them, is the 
most suggestive of Christmas. It would 
be absurd to create little trees indoors. 
‘You may much better adopt a young tree 
by the lake, and let Santa Claus know 
which it is, as he drives by, in his cotton 
shirt and bareheaded. 


st 
Breaking Good Resolutions 


Tuts, the second week of the new year, 
is the season of many failures to carry 
out contracts that people have made with 
themselves. The good resolutions laid 
with due ceremony as the foundation 
stones of character are broken up to 
macadamize the broad road. Last week, 
if we were faithful to the custom of the 
season, we drew up a balance sheet of 
our failings and virtues, took stock of 
our moral assets and decided on an ex- 
tension of our ethical business or per- - 
haps on taking in sail on account of hard 
times. Modern methods of bookkeeping 
and card cataloging have tended to elim- 
inate or make less formidable the old an- 
nual trial balance which kept our fore- 
fathers working over their books until 
late at night. So, too, there are fewer 
persons nowadays who draw up sets of 
good resolutions and enter them on the 
first page of their diaries, but still to most 
of us January Ist does not seem just like 
every other day. We have a more or less 
conscious feeling of turning over a new 
leaf, of getting a fresh start, when we 
throw the old calendar in the waste basket 
and hang up the new one, and this con- 
sciousness is usually accompanied by a 
more or less definite determination to 
make a better record in the new year. If 
such high resolves do not come on Janu- 
ary Ist or on our birthday the New Year’s 
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Day of the individual, they will follow on 
some practical demonstration of the bad 
results of following our present courses. 

Later, a week or month, there comes 
a time when we repent of our: repentance 
and question our wisdom in having bound 
ourselves. 

“Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 

I swore—but was I sober when I swore?” 

This is the time of danger, when the 
strength of our resolution is put to the 


test. If we give way to the impulse we‘ 


lose ground; we suffer from that most 
dangerous moral disease, disintegration 
of character. Nothing else strikes so 
direct a blow at the soul. Continuity 
constitutes personality. If the chain of 
memory is broken or branched we have 
two persons instead of one. It is not 
enough to possess the present, an infin- 
itesimal point of time ; we must have also 
the memory of the past and know that 
it is our past. A case of chronic amnesia 
wheré the patient loses instantly the 
knowledge of what he has done, is hope- 
less, altho he may be otherwise in full 
possession of his mental and physical 
powers. He is chronologically reduced 
to zero when the future and past are cut 
off. Modern psychology has made us 
familiar with many instances where there 
are two or more separate chains of mem- 
ory in one mind. In such cases the in- 
dividual is divided into as many distinct 
persnalities, alternating or coexisting. 
Tho living in the same household and 


‘using the same faculties they are not 


usually on good terms with each other. 
Léonie II hates Léonie I and Sally plays 
tricks on Miss Beauchamp. Each in- 
sists, and quite rightly, that she is not re- 
sponsible for the deeds of “the other.” 

It is to this abnormal condition of dual 
or multiple personality that one ap- 
proaches when he permits himself to fall 
into the habit of fickleness, when he 
changes his mind too often and cannot 
depend upon his own word. To lose 
confidence in other people is dishearten- 
ing, to lose the confidence of other 
people ‘is painful, but to lose confidence 
in one’s self is fatal. It is no use to 
make plans for the future if a new per- 
son is liable to take possession of the 
plant tomorrow. The more completely 
you can unify your personality the more 
you can accomplish. The more happi- 





ness you will have, too, because all you 
get out of life will belong to you alone. 
not to a more or less alien personality 
who sometimes possesses your body and 
whose acts and tastes you are ashamed 
to own. Do not lead a double lite, even 
in your own mind. 

It is more important to keep the prom- 
ises you make to yourself than those you 
make publicly. Breaking the latter only 
injures your reputation; breaking the 
former impairs your character, “He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not, he shall never be moved.” And if 
one has lost faith in an external Judge 
before whom vows are registered and 
who inflicts punishment for their viola- 
tion, he must take especial care to main- 
tain his conscientious consistency, be- 
cause he has only himself to depend 
upon. It is not safe to deviate from the 
line of conduct you have marked_out for 
yourself, even when such deviation seems 
for the moment advisable. If you set 
yourself a stunt of so many rows of corn 
to hoe before dark or so many thousands 
words to write before lunch, stick to it 
even tho it does not make any difference. 
If you have determined that you ought 
to keep your desk or bureau top cleared. 
it is worth a sacrifice of something in- 
trinsically more important to carry it out. 
Don’t spend your time alternately mak- 
ing and breaking, as tho you were the 
armature of a dynamo. 

Dangerous as is the breaking of. reso- 
lutions, yet it sometimes has to be done. 
and we should know how to do it prop- 
erly. Many well intended laws turn out 
to be impracticable or inadvisable, and 
have to be repealed. But it is necessary 
for the stability of the state that they be 
annulled by the same authority that made 
them, not by the criminals. So our self- 
imposed laws of conduct should be abro- 
gated only after as much serious delib- 


eration of our higher selves as when we 


made them, not cast aside in a moment 
under stress of the very temptatior 
against which they were intended tc 
guard. A good resolution is designed tc 
furnish a means by which Philip drunk 
can appeal to Philip sober. 

If one could calmly reason things out 
when the moment for action arises, or if 
one could depend on an automatic deci- 
sion on the right side, there would be ne 














need for determining on a line of con- 
duct in advance. But there are many 
cases where we know we will not have 
time for debate and have no fixed habit 
to rely upon, and these are the cases 
where we, consciously or unconsciously, 
fortify ourselves by making the decision 
before the crisis. Bad habits grow spon- 
taneously, like weeds in neglected soil. 
Good habits have to be planted; they 
start from the seed of a good resolution. 


o 
A Prophet’s Warning 


ONcE in a long while a poem appears 
so unusual and so strong that it deserves 
especial attention. Not often, for great 
poems by greater or lesser poets are few 
in these days, or in any days. Some 
months ago we were glad to call attention 
to the poem “The Sons of. Martha,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. This week it pleases 
us to commend a. strange and notable 
poem by an American writer, Joaquin 
Miller. 

It occupies a page in The Cjrcle for 
January, and the title is “Resurgo, San 
Francisco.” It begins with the mention 
of the recovery of the city from its terri-. 
ble disaster : 

“Behold her seven hills loom white 
Once more as marble-builded Rome. 
Her marts teem with a touch of home 
And music fills her halls at night; 

Her streets flow populous, and light 
Floods every happy, hopeful face; 

The wheel of fortune whirls apace, 
And old-time fare-and-dare holds sway. 
Farewell the blackened, toppling wall, 
The bent steel gird, the somber pall— 
Farewell forever, let us pray; 
Farewell forever and a day.” 

Then the poet describes her as she 
stands rewrought, refashioned, concrete 
mixt with steel, all so strong, as if never 
to be moved, 

“And yet, and yet what ropes of sand, 

What wisps of straw in God’s right hand— 

And yet, my risen city, yet 

Your prophets must not now forget.” 

And what must they not forget? How 
that proud city strewed her streets with 
gold, coveted the simple Mexicans’ lands, 
and robbed the poor red Indian of his 
home‘and pride. And then the yellow 
man; 

“Nor shall your prophets now forget, 

Now that you stand sublimely strong, 

How when these vast estates were set 
With granaries that burst in song, 
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You spiitned the heathen at your feet 
Because he ed to toil to eat; 

Because he pled with bended head 

For work, for work, and barely bread— 
Yea, how you laughed his lack of pride, 
And lied and laughed, and laughed and lied, 
And mocked him in your pride and hate, 
Then in his gaunt face banged your Gate.” 


That is a real prophet’s voice, and true, 
but there is more of it, the Japanese, and 
it is a terrible story: 


“Nay, not forget now that you rise 
Triumphant, strong, as Miriam’s song, 
How that you lied the lie of lies 
And wrought the Nipponese such wrong, 
Then sent your convict chief to plead 
The President expel them hence. 
Ah me, what black, rank insolence! 
What rank, black infamy indeed! 
Because their ways, their hands were clean, 
You feared the difference between, 
Feared they might surely be preferred 
Above your howling convict herd!” 


And the arraignment proceeds of the 
noisome band, some of whom are now in 
prison, and the insolent ones who howled 
in the sacred name of Labor, witil the 
reckoning came: 


“Your great, proud men heaped gold on gold; 
They heaped deep cellars with much horde 
Of costliest wines, rich, rare and old 
As never Thebes or Babel stored. 
They sat at wine till ghastly dawn— 
The ides had come, but had not gone, 
For lo! the writing on the wall! 
And then the surge, the topple, fall! 
Then dust, then darkness—then such light 
As never yet lit day or night, 
And there was neither night nor day, 
For night and day were burned away!” 


And the description proceeds of those 
“black three days of black despair,” such 
nights of flame as Nero’s Rome never 
saw. 
“And say you God saw not, cared not? 
Nay, better say there is no 
Or that he slept, or quite forgot 
The lowly ways the heathen trod. 
What time he begged to toil for bread, 
With hollow cheek and bended head . 
Say that your lies on clean, brown men 
Were but a jest; then lie again!” 
Then, in proof that God is just, he 
points to the ruins of the City Hall: 
“And here throbbed San Francisco’s heart, 
. And here her madness held high mart— 
Sold justice, sold black shame, sold hell. 
And here, right here, God’s high hand fell, 
Fell hardest, ‘hottest, first and worst— 
Your huge high hall, the most accurst!” 


And the prophet’s “burden” ends, as it 
should end, with close application to the 
men of guilt: 
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“And rests your rich man without blame? 
Were his ears dulled, were his eyes sealed? 

And shall your good man bear no shartie? 
Is his heart stone? Is his sense steeled? 

He said, ‘Go to! What need of fear? 

Am I my brother’s keeper here?’ 

He knew this piteous penal crew; 

He knew its deeds, its darkness knew; 

He knew the right, loved right afore, 

But loved his yellow metal more !— 

And so the seven-headed beast! 

And lo, the last Belshazzar’s feast!” 

The fearful fact about this strange, 
fearsome poem is that it is true; and the 
truth comes from one of their own men, 
from the premier poet of the Golden 
State. And if, at last, “your rich man” 
and “your good man” have awaked to 
see the shame of the herd that ruled the 
City Hall, they have not yet felt the guilt 
of the crimes against the yellow man and 
the brown. And we are glad that this 
aged singer of the Sierras, who has al- 
ways himself been true to Indian and 
Mongolian, flings his last javelin at the 
seared conscience of the “good man,” 
preachers, many of them, of the gospel of 
brotherhood and love, who have defend- 
ed the banging of the Golden Gate, have 
told us that white men cannot allow yel- 
low men to enter and work, for this is a 
white man’s country. They have dis- 
graced the Christian name. 

Now, we do not pretend to be able to 
interpret the current providence of God. 
We do not pretend to say, as would have 
been said in old time, that the earthquake 
and the fire were the judgment of Heaven 
on the sins of the most reckless and most 
ungodly city in the country, like that vis- 
ited on Sodom and Gomorrah. We know 
the geology of it, and how the edges 
along a fault in the earth’s crust slipt 
when the strain had become too great. 
And yet we wish that the “good man” 
would not forget, that he would remem- 
ber the command given ten times in the 
old code of Moses, “Ye shall have one 
manner of law, as well for the, stranger 
as for the home-born.” “A stranger shalt 
thou not wrong, neither shalt thou op- 
press him; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt”; “Love the stranger, for 
ye were strangers in Egypt”—what texts 
these would have been for those good 
men—dumb dogs—who must listen now 
to hear one thru whom they had not ex- 
pected the Lord to speak as he spoke thru 
Balaam, yet not to bless, only to warn 
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and to convict, as did Jeremiah and 
Micah. And will the “rich man” hear, 
or will he ask for the penknife and the 
brazier of Jehoiachim? 


s 
Picture Telegraphy 


WHENEVER an author writes a ro- 
mance of Utopian life some centuries in 
the future he introduces as one of the 
marvelous inventions of that period an 
instrument for seeing what is going on 
at a distance. Usually it is modeled after 
the telephone with a disk in which one 
can see mirrored the scene at the other 
end of the wire. We do not remember 
that any of these novelists of the twenty- 
first century and after have dared to dis- 
card the wire, which shows how difficult 
it is nowadays for the imagination to get 
ahead of the facts. Already we have the 
promise of the company controlling the 
Poulsen patents that it will establish, dur- 
ing the coming year, a transatlantic serv- 
ice including a wireless telegraph system 
recording automatically its messages in 
ink, a wireless telephone, and a wireless 
apparatus for transmitting photographs, 
signatures and sketches. It seems that 
the ether is likely to be overcrowded 
with business of one kind and another 
next year if all the prospectuses speak 
truth. Already there are complaints 
of interference. Every wireless teleg- 
rapher tells his story to the listening 
earth and to the stars as well. It would 
be confusing to have an order from Ad- 
miral Evans to the fleet interpolated in 
the midst of the portrait of an escaping 
embezzler, or a telephonic conversation 
recorded, like Dr. Scripture’s graphics of 
the voice, on a telegraph blank. 

But we need not anticipate the advan- 
tages or the embarrassments of future in- 
ventions when we have so much that is 
Sev- 
eral plans have been worked out for the 
transmission of pictures; the latest and 
most promising is that of M. Edouard 
Belin, a French engineer. Most previous 
attempts at the solution of this problem 
have depended upon the selenium cell; 
this rare metal having the peculiar prop- 
erty of varying its electrical resistance 
according to the amount of light that 
strikes it.. But M. Belin utilizes an en- 
tirely different method. He first con- 

















verts his photograph into a relief map 
and uses the back and forth motion of a 
point traveling across'this to produce the 
fluctuation of current transmitted thru 
the wire. The first part of the process is 
accomplished by means of a photographic 
plate sensitized with bichromate gelatin. 
When this is exposed under a negative 
and then wet, the parts that have been 
protected from the light take up water 
and swell, while the parts affected by the 


light remain dry and low. The picture. 


is then in high and low relief instead of 
shade and light. This gelatin film is put 
on a revolving cylinder like a phonograph 
record and a point at the end of a lever 
travels over its hills and valleys in a close 
spiral from one end to the other. The 
motion of the lever changes the resistance 
in the circuit and the corresponding vari- 
ations in current swing back and forth a 
small mirro: at the other end of the wire. 
This throws a greater or less amount of 
light on a sensitive photographic film or 
paper, thus reproducing the original pic- 
ture. Of course it is made up of parallel 
lines of varying blackness, but these may 
be made so close together as to be imper- 
ceptible to the eye, like the square dots 
in a half-tone print. A large photograph 
can be transmitted in less than half an 
hour. 

If this proves practicable it will be a 
great thing for illustrated journalism. 
News comes now by wire and the pic- 
tures follow by slow freight, arriving 
usually a week or so after people have 
lost interest in the event. This delay 
places too niuch of a strain on the editor’s 
conscience. He is sometimes unable to 
resist the temptation to put a stock cut 
to a new use or to touch up a photograph. 
When Father Gapon led his procession to 
their death in St. Petersburg on Bloody 
Sunday the American papers came out 
with half a dozen different portraits of 
him, all typical Russian revolutionists ; 
any one of them might have looked like 
him, but unfortunately none of them did. 
When San Francisco was burning the 
most enterprising of the New York 
papers published a photograph of the city 
in flames witl: very natural looking 
smoke rolling up from it. Unfortunately 
the staff artist who adapted it neglected 
to erase the date of the copyright, which 
was several years before the catastrophe. 
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Such accidents have a tendency to im- 
pair the implicit confidence which the 
dear reader should have in his favorite 
periodical. Besides, we insist the moral 
character. and future prospects of an 
editor deserve consideration. But per- 
haps this new machine, like all the others, 
will bring with it more powerful and in- 
sidious temptations. “God made man up- 
right, but they have sought out many in- 
ventions.” a 


The Plague of Flies 


WE have all been so often warned of 
the danger of the carrier of the malarial 
and yellow fever parasites that we jump 
when we hear the hum of a mosquito as 
quickly as at the buzz of a rattlesnake, 
but the common house fly is not yet gen- 
erally recognized as one of the most 
formidable foes of the human race. Rat- 
tlesnakes and even mosquitoes are less 
to be feared in most localities. In New 
York City there are about fifty deaths a 
year from malarial fever and more than 
a hundred times that number from 
typhoid’fever and other intestinal dis- 
eases in the dissemination of which flies 
play a prominent part. 

The importance of this factor is indi- 
cated by the report of the Committee on 
the Pollution of New York Harbor, re- 
cently published by the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. This contains 
maps of the city, showing that the prev- 
alence of these diseases is greatest along 
the water front and especially near the 
sewer openings. From fly cages dis- 
tributed around the city it was ascer- 
tained that the number of flies was 
greatest at the same points. 

The coincidence holds for time as well 
as place. The advent of the flies about 
the middle of July brings an immediate 
increase in the death rate from diar- 
rheal diseases, and two months later a 
similar, tho less, marked rise in the num- 
ber of deaths from typhoid contracted at 
that time. The following diagram shows 
how closely the two curves correspond, 
the September crop of flies producing a 
noticeable effect. 

The ancients thought that the sun’s 
rays acting on decaying matter engen- 
dered life in it, and something of the 


same superstition lingers in the way we 







































talk of the thousands of children dying 
from “summer complaint” as tho it were 
3 natural and inevitable consequence of 


hot weather. These diseases are caused, 
however, by specific germs, which are 
“not spontaneously generated by the heat, 
but are conveyed into our food and wa- 
ter either directly or more commonly by 
flies. They can be watched and tracked 
on their trips back and forth between the 
foulness in the street and the food in 
our homes. One fly captured last sum- 
mer on South street, New York City, 
was found to be carrying on his mouth 
and legs over 100,000 bacteria. A fe- 
male fly lays about a thousand eggs dur- 
ing the season, and every ten days brings 
a new generation. We cannot hope to 
kill off all the flies, but we can do some- 
thing toward preventing them from mak- 
ing the deadly short circuit between filth 
and food. 
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CURVES SHOWING THE RELATION OF FLIES 
TO DISEASE. 


The upper line represents the number of flies 




















caught in t The lower line gives the number of 
are from intestinal diseases in Manhattan, summer 
1907. 


This may seem just the wrong time to 
talk of flies, but it is not. Only a very 


tare fly is to be seen now in our houses, 
and often it is spared out of a false sense 
These are literally the 


of humanity. 
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mothers of thousands of flies and the 
grandmothers of hundreds of thousands 
for the summer. They should be killed 
off as far as possible. In three months 
the fly pest will begin again. Now is the 
time to make arrangements to prevent its 
evil effects. Mosquitoes used to be 
thought trivial annoyances ; now we know 
they are veritable plague bearers. It is 
time that the same knowledge with re- 
gard to flies should be more generally dif- 
fused. Now is the time to begin the 
work in the schools and other avenues of 
information if we shall lessen even by a 
little the ravages of the pest for next sum- 
mer. 
a 
St: Leute St. Louis seems to need an- 
Graft other lesson in the evils of 
gtafting. That of several 
years ago, administered by Governor 
Folk, then Circuit Attorney of St. Louis, 
does not seem to have been sufficient. A 
recent grand jury has been investigating 
the lower house of the Municipal Assem- 
bly, with the result that it has declared 
that the House as now organized and 
controlled “is a menace to decency, order 
and good government, and a disgrace to 
the citizenship of St. Louis. Nine mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates are en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic, and’ prohibi- 
tion will not become an accomplished fact 
unless the local interests are divorced 
from politics. Members disposed to 
render honorable public service are in a 
hopeless minority, subject to the gibes, 
taunts and billingsgate of those who 
control. Legislation of the most bene- 
ficial public character has been denied. 
The conduct of members on private and 
corporation bills indicates an adroitly 
cloaked purpose of blackmail, and the 
legislative agent made no concealment of 
his purpose, but proposed his fee. Many 
irregularities in city contracts are due 
largely to the political apathy of good 
citizens. 


“It appears that the house is dominated by 
an organization popularly known as a ‘com- 
bine’ composed of eighteen members of the 
body. It is evident to us, and it is only fair 
to say that all of the members of the combine 
are not venal and corrupt, and that some of 
them honestly have felt themselves compelled 
to join this majority in order to be in a posi- 
tion to obtain legitimate legislation for the 
constituencies which they represent.” 














The grand jury is grinding out a num- 
ber of indictments which the present Cir- 
cuit Attorney is busily prosecuting. Al- 
ready one member has been convicted of 
perjury and sentenced to two years in the 


penitentiary. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of democracy. 

& 
Piciemeer Prof. Thomas D. Seymour was 


one of the finest Greek schol- 
ars in the United States, and 
his death is a great loss not only to Yale 
University but to American scholarship. 
But he has taught in his death as well as 
in his life. We must presume that it 
was by his wish that his body was cre- 
mated, and his ashes was borne in a 
small casket by Professors White and 
Goodwin, of Harvard; and at the funeral 
services there were no conventional signs 
of mourning, as the family were clothed 
in their ordinary attire and sat with the 
friends. It. did not require six stout la- 
borers and three strong straps to lower 
the coffin into a cemented vault, for the 
light casket was lowered by Professor 
Seymour’s son and son-in-law. That was 
a sensible funeral. It not only saved a 
good part of the lavish and absurd ex- 
pense which is often such a burden to the 
family, but it provided that the body 
should’ speedily and decently—we may 
say grandly—be resolved into its ele- 
ments. And it was particularly fitting 
that this no less Christian service of cre- 
mation should be employed in the case 
of one who was a special student of Ho- 
mer, altho the hecatombs and the vast 
funeral pyre of Achilles have given place 
to a modern crematory, and it was only 
in the figure of affection that the flames 
were kindled with honey and perfumes. 
od 
The Dead We suppose it is settled that 
Hand Swarthmore College will de- 
cline to accept some two mil- 
lion dollars with the conditions annexed 
that intercollegiate sports be forever in- 
terdicted, altho we are by. no means clear 
that the decision is a wise one.- It is a 
similar case that is presented by the be- 
quest of more than $200,000 to St. Clem- 
ent’s Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
on condition that its doctrinal teaching 
and ritual observance remain unchanged. 
It is a similar case simply in that a dead 


Seymour 
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hand is laid on the church, but the condi- 
tion required is a much more serious one. 
To deny college boys the excitement of 
playing football with- another college is 
not a very serious matter and involves 
no intrinsic principle; but for a church 
to promise for all time that it will not 


modify its doctrinal teachings or its rit-- 


ual service is a very different and much 
more serious thing; for it forbids the 
teaching of any new truth to children or 
adults, and condemns the institution to 
eternal fossilization. We trust the Church 
will consider what changes in doctrine 
and worship have been made since the 
time of Henry VIII, and will remember 
that the Thirty-nine Articles of the Amer- 
ican Church of Bishop Seabury’s time 
are now laid on the shelf and covered 
with irreverent dust; and that there is an 
equal advance in ritual from the time of 


the first Convention in 1785 to the last . 


Episcopal consecration at Fond du Lac. 


& 
When the Kentucky Legis- 
lature forbade even private 
schools in that State to 
teach white and black youth in the same 


Berea’s 
Atonement 


institution they did an act which was - 


tyrannous, impertinent, and which we yet 
hope the Supreme Court will annul. But 
meanwhile it has to be obeyed, and 
Berea College has set aside $200,000 of 
its funds as morally belonging to the 
education of colored people, and it has 
since paid the expense of its colored 
pupils at Fisk University and elsewhere. 
Being rather willing to submit to the 
will of the State and to the sentiment of 
its white people, it now proposes to 
establish a large industrial school for 
negroes, such as does not exist at pres- 
ent in Kentucky, and support it with 
$200,000 of its funds. But to organize it 
will require, they say, $400,000 more, for 
such schools are expensive, and require 
lands, shops and other buildings and 
equipment. For this they make applica-. 
tion to the generous public, and doubtless 
such an institution would do much good, 
and we hope they will succeed. Only 
we suggest that precisely the same op- 
portunities for education should be given 
to both races, and if the industrial edu- 
cation is regarded as the better and more 
important for the new school, it should 
also be henceforth made the predominant 
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feature for Berea itself, which should 
hereafter be. patterned after Hampton 
and Tuskegee. 


j Christianity was in a 
"le parlous state if it has 
been saved from over- 
throw by an encyclical, as we are in- 
formed by The Catholic Standard in its 
review of the year, is the fact. It says: 
“The verdict of the wise and the clear-sighted 
is that the Holy Father has saved not merely 
Catholicism, but Christianity, by whipping the 
money-changers, so to speak, out of the Tem- 
ple. The Encyclical on “Modernism” will 
stand, therefore, as the greatest document 
which has issued from the Vatican in mod- 
ern days—a document worthy of a Cyprian or 
an Athanasius.” 
There is room for a difference of view. 
But we are further told that things are 
so badly off with the Church in Europe 
that we fear the saving is not yet visible. 
It tells us: 

“In the Eternal City the enemies of the 
Church are in full control of the public admin- 
istration, and the Law of Guarantees affords 
no protection to the Holy Father, the Cardinals 
or the visitors to the Vatican. Infidel Free- 
masonry sits in the Mayoral chair, in the per- 
son of the ex-Grand Master Nathan. Every 
dog will have his day.” 

In France things are quite as bad. It 
says: 

“Briand and Clemenceau are evidently de- 
termined to run the full course. Their feet 
are on the slope of Avernus, and there is no 
going back now. But at the bottom of that 
slope, it should be remembered, lies the lake— 
perhaps for them the lake seen by the pro- 
phetic eyes of Edward the Confessor, Sangue- 
lac, the Lake of Blood. The men who raised 
the guillotine left their heads in its basket.” 


That is a sanguinary forecast; we will 
offer another. It is that twenty years 
hence the Catholic Church will bless the 
day the Concordat was abolished and the 
Church was left free. We prophesy 
further that within ten years the Sylla- 
bus and the Encyclical will be a forgot- 
ten dead letter, interesting to historians, 
and that the successor of Pius X will be 
a man of the liberal spirit of Leo XIII. 


& 


The acquittal of George A. Pettibone 
last week at Boise City, Ida., and the de- 
cision of the State to drop the case against 
Charles A. Moyer, puts an end to the at- 
tempt to prove the “inner circle” of the 
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Western Federation of Miners’ responsi- 
ble for the death of ex-Governor Frank 
Steunenberg. The Socialists and Labor 
Unionists proclaimed all along that the 
trial was a capitalist conspiracy to break 
up the unions, and that Haywood, Moyer 
and Pettibone would be “railroaded” to 
death. Their distrust and denunciation 
of the courts are proved to have been un- 
warranted and libelous. Neither side to 
the controversy now claims that there was 
a miscarriage of justice, and consequent- 
ly it must be admitted that the assumed 
guilt of the three indicted officers of the 
Western Federation of Miners is’ not 
proven despite the appalling testimony of 
the appalling Harry Orchard. 


& 


Even infant Manitoba is leaving the 
United States far behind in public mat- 
ters. The Provincial Government has 
purchased the entire Bell telephone sys- 
tem within the Province, with a share of 
the equipment, for the sum of $3,300,000. 
The Government will secure control Jan- 
uary 15th, under the charge of a commis- 
sion, thus making the telephone a publicly 
controlled utility like the post office. But 
in this country we hesitate even to estab- 
lish postal banks. 


a 


What shall be done in the case of Col. 
W. L. Marshall, who did not take the 
horsemanship test required by the Presi- 
dent of officers in the army? He an- 
swered that the reason was that he could 
not find a horse strong enough to stand 
it, as he weighs 300 pounds. ‘He is the 
engineer officer in charge of the work of 
dredging the new Ambrose Channel for 
the “Lusitania” and “Mauretania.” He 
needs a test with a boat rather than with 
a horse. 


a 


There is a curious misprint in the re- 
markable poem by Joaquin Miller to 
which we call attention elsewhere. It 
reads as printed, “strong as Abram’s 
song.” .Now nobody ever heard of 
“Abram’s song.” Read “Miriam’s song.” 
But the printer may be excused, for 
Joaquin Miller writes a hand as illegible 
as Horace Greeley’s or Dean Stanley’s, 
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Participating Versus Non-Partici- 
pating Insurance 


In the report of the recent Investigat- 
ing Committee of the State of New 
York, dated February, 1906, on page 310, 
will be found these words: “The non- 
participating policy issued by a company 
doing business on the mutual plan can be 
justified only upon the supposition that 
the exact results of the business can be 
foreseen and the premium adjusted ac- 
cordingly. This is, of course, an impos- 
sibility.” In accordance with these 
views, under Chapter 326, Section 102, of 
the laws of this State, no domestic life 
insurance company may issue both par- 
ticipating and non-participating policies 
after January 1, 1907. It appears that 
this requirement will probably be fol- 
lowed by other states, the result being 
eventually to divide the companies doing 
busineSs in this country into two separate 
classes, between which there will be keen 
competition. The question arises, In 
which class of company should a pros- 
pective policy-holder put his insurance? 
A well conducted non-participating com- 
pany in order to do business on a con- 
servative basis should charge premiums 
sufficiently high to meet a fall in the rate 
of interest or increase in the cost of doing 
business, assuming the mortality rate to 
remain unchanged. In a participating 
company these factors are cared for by 
the excess of the participating over the 
non-participating rate. If the non-par- 
ticipating rates are placed too low, the 
financial stability of the companies charg- 
ing them will be endangered ; therefore, 
the advantage always rests with the par- 
ticipating companies, as they charge rates 
slightly in excess of the non-participating 
rates, but so arranged that the excess 
insures their safety, which excess, if not 
needed, will be returned to the insured 
in the form of so-called dividends. On 
account of the method of calculation of 
these amounts followed almost univer- 
sally in this country, for an explanation 
of which we have not sufficient space, the 
return to the policy-holder will probably 


begin by being less than the difference 


between the two rates, but after a time 


will exceed it, the result being that in 
choosing between the two classes of com- 
pany, financial stability being assumed 
the same in both, it may be said generally 
that where the insurance is required to 
cover a long period the participating 
policy is preferable, while in the case of 
a short term. endowment or where sur- 
render is contemplated in the early his- 
tory of the policy, it may pay better in 
the end to take out the policy on the 
non-participating se 


It was announced last week that the 
Prudential Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., would distribute $1,700,000 
among the stockholders and _ policy- 
holders of that company. According to 
President Dryden this distribution will be 
entirely voluntary and altogether irre- 
spective of the new insurance laws. 

a 


Darwin P. KINcsLey, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
in his recent address before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, sound- 
ed a warning note regarding insurance 
legislation. Last week Mr. Kingsley 
again wen: on record as being in favor 
of a speedy revision of the Armstrong 
laws and a removal of company restric- 
tions as follows, viz.: (1) The repeal of 
the section limiting the reserve which a 
company can hold to provide against 
contingencies and to guarantee solvency ; 
(2) the amendment of the section which 
in effect prohibits insurance on under 
average risks; (3) the amendment of the 
section relating to expenses; (4) the re- 
peal of the section which limits the 
amount of new business a company may 
write. 


In view of the issuance of a circular 
by Otto Kelsey, Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York, covering the 
valuation of securities held by insurance 
companies, the recent paper on the proper 
method of valuation of fixt term securi- 
ties owned by life insurance companies, 

(Continued on page 120.) 
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Receivership for the Seaboard 
Air Line 

AN event of last week of more than 
ordinary importance was the passing into 
receivers’ hands of the property and con- 
trol of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company. This corporation had a cap- 
ital stock of $62,000,000, a bonded in- 
debtedness of $58,000,000 and operated 
2,611 miles of road, extending between 
Washington and Norfolk to Atlanta and 
Tampa. The recent anti-corporation 
crusade, which has been particularly 
drastic in North Carolina, has resulted in 
certain very radical action against the 
railroads. The bitter feeling against 
carrying companies in other Southern 
States has been strikingly manifested 
thru the enactment of laws _ tending 
toward the reduction of traffic rates. The 
earnings of the Seaboard Air Line, as 
one result of these enactments and of the 
collateral general depression in the busi- 
ness and financial world, have very large- 
ly fallen off during the past few months, 
and the receivership was decided upon 
only after several meetings of those most 
heavily interested. The effect of last 
week’s action, whereby Lancaster Wil- 
liams and S. Davies Warfield became 
receivers for the Seaboard Air Line, 
will be far-reaching, not only in Balti- 
more, where the road’s securities are ex- 
tensively held, but in. the financial world 
generally. The opinion appears to pre- 
vail among Baltimore bankers, however, 
that there is no necessity for nervousness 
on the part of bondholders. If the claim 
that has been voiced in certain quarters, 
that the management of this company 
that has now led to the receivership has 
been directed more to the advancement 
of personal interests than to the advance- 
ment of the property as belonging to 
widely separated. and scattered stock- 
holders should prove to be well founded, 
something more ought to be visited upon 
the offenders than mere criticism and 
vain condemnation. 


& 
...-The statement of the New York 
Trust Company, of which Otto T. Ban- 
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nard is president and Willard V. King 
and Alex. S. Webb, Jr., are vice-presi- 
dents, shows a capital of $3,000,000, sur- 
plus and profits of $10,472,559.09 and to- 
tal resources of $43,224,698.93. 


....The Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, of which Julian D. Fairchild is 
president, and whose vice-presidents are 
William Harkness, D. W. McWilliams 
and Julian P. Fairchild, in its new state- 
ment shows a caffital of $500,000, sur- 
plus of $1,000,000, undivided profits of 
$700,516.92, and total resources of $12,- 
488,583.30. 


..-.lhe Department of Commerce 
and Labor has just issued an exhaustive 
report (Part II) of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on the Petroleum Indus- 
try. Prices and profits are carefullly con- 
sidered, both here and abroad. The 
Standard Oil Company and its policy is 
reflected in all the trade movements and 
in the price Movements. The publication 
is crowded with valuable tables and dia- 
grams. 


....T rade of the United States with 
the Latin-American countries south of 
us during the last fiscal year was 
about $610,000,000, against $234,000,000 
ten years ago. Porto Rico is included 
in these totals. Since 1897, imports 
from these countries (now $360,000,000) 
have increased by 132 per cent., and ex- 
ports to them (now $250,000,000) by 
212 per cent. 





(Continued from page r19.) 


by John Tatlock, president of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company, recently 
read before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, becomes of special 
interest. Mr. Tatlock advocates in this 
connection that the valuing of bonds, by 
computing their present value on the 
basis of the effective or actual rate of in- 
terest if held to maturity, which is deter- 
mined by the cost prices, while not new 
or in any way original, nevertheless 
meets in a satisfactory manner all the 
conditions of the problem. 
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FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS COOPER 2 

A F y= work telling how money is secured for enterprises. Second Edition. In two volumes. 

Vol. I describes the methods and requisites of successful financing; tells when and how to investigate an 
enterprise; tells how it may be held and protected, and gives a full and valuable discussion of capitalization. 

ol. II tells how to prepare a prospectus and how to present an enterprise (1) personally; (2) by letter; 

(3) by circulars; (4) by general advertising. It also contains a full discussion of trust funds, guaranteed 
stock and bonds, underwriting, commissions, and the general problems of promotion. : 

The author of Financing an Enterprise has had an extended experience in promotion work. His book is 
the only first-class and reliable publication on the subject. It is free from adveitising, is practical and to the 
point. It contains. numerous-.and- valuable. suggestions of importance to every business man. It has been sold 
in every part of the world and has received the unqualified approval of purchasers. 


540 pp. 8vo. 1907. 2 vols. Buckram Binding. Prepaid Price, per set, $4.00 
(Either Volume Separately, $2.00) 


Corporate Finance and Accounting 


By H. C BENTLEY, C. P. A. 

A working manual tréating fully and practically of (1) the treasurer’s duties and liabilities; (2) the cor- 
porate books of account, including opening and special entries; (3) the treasurer’s and auditor’s reports 
with forms; (4) bank deposits, ch and dividends; (5) negotiable instruments; (6) stock and bond issues; 
(7) forms polating to the corporate finances, including signatures, checks, notes, certifications, endorsements, 
preferred stocks, bonds, deeds of trust, etc., etc. : 

_The work is the most complete and valuable publication of its kind. It is up-to-date, practical and con- 
veniently arranged for ready reference. Its legal notes are by the well-known corporation author, Mr. 
Thomas Conyngton of the New York Bar. For those who are responsible for or interested in any way in 
corporate finances, accounts or securities, the work: is indispensable. (Ready for delivery Jan. 25, ’08.) 


450 pp. 6x9 inches. 1908. Buckram Binding. Prepaid Price, $4.00 


- — 


Tables of contents of the above books and general price list of business books free on application. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, ..7°oms2it, New York 
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Shakespeare coined the phrase :— 
“Make assurance double sure!” 


5% a Year Ear ned The Universal Air Chest 











by your savings, or surplus, protected by 
enquestiontd and ppnenest Fests pa oo 
on the best class o ew York and suburban ° ° 

Real Estate for loans to responsible home- THs is the Austin Organ 
owners, and confirmed by thousands of wise Company's master achieve- 
and conservative investors, does more than : / 

to “make assurance double sure” that you ment. It is a large air chamber 
have made a wise investment. —- ® 
within the organ, from which 


We Pay 5% a Year each pipe has its individual 


, Start an account at any time. Earnings valve. Because of the volume 
begin at once and reckoned for full time 


your on oy is in.our ay: payable by —- of air contained in the chest an 

uarterly, semi-annually, or compounded i . . 
Traced. Principal withdrawable at your absolutely unvarying pressure is 
option upon required notice. ; 

The business of the Industrial Savings and enured ener ndles _ under ol 
Loan Company is conducted under the New conditions, thus making the tone 
York Banking Department supervision and ‘ 

regularly examined by same. of the Austin Organ un- 
Established 15 Years approachable, 


Assets $1,750,000 
Write to-day for full par- 





-ticulars. 
~ nee Austin Organ Company 
19 Times Bidg. ¥ Dept.G, Hartford, Connecticut 


Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
which is the oldest insurance company in 
Hartford, in its ninety-eighth annual exhibit 
makes a remarkably good showing. In spite of 
the fact that all its securities are valued at 
present market prices the company shows a 
surplus to policyholders of $5,261,450, which 
is a gain of $441,541 over last year’s figures, 
and its net surplus on January Ist, 1908, was 
$3,261,450, as compared with $2,819,910 on 
January Ist, 1907. The method of valuing se- 
curities adopted by the Hartford is responsible 
for the falling off in assets, which, according 
to the present statement, are now $18,920,604, 
instead of $19,054,844, which were the figures 
twelve months ago. The capital stock remains 
at $2,000,000. The leading officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: George L. Chase, presi- 
dent, and Charles E. Chase and R. M. Bissell, 
vice-presidents. 


THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, of which J. D, Browne is president, 
makes a good statement for the year 1907, 
showing an increase in reserve, an increase 
in surplus and an increase in assets. The in- 
crease in the reserve has been over a quarte1 
million dollars; the increase in surplus has 
been nearly $200,000, and the increase in assets 
over $400,000. The exact figures, as shown in 
the statement issued January Ist, 1908, are: 
Cash capital, $1,000,000; reserve for reinsur- 
ance, $3,380,757.23; net surplus, $1,118,3094.25, 
and total assets, $5,817,423.86. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Second. United Cities Realty Corporation, 
semi-annual, preferred, Series “A,” 2% per 
cent., extra %4 per cent., payable February Ist, 
1908. 


International Pneumatic Tube Co., quarterly, 
ee 5 per cent., payable January asthe 
I 


Pneumatic Transit Co., quarterly, preferred, 
5 per cent., payable January 25th, 1 





READING NOTICE 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

It is well said that the education of no girl is complete 
unlegs. she has had some training at a boarding school. 
The Mount Ida School for Girls is located at Newton, 
Mass., in the so called “Garden City of New England,” 
not far from Boston. It has a carefully selected faculty 
and a comprehensive curriculum, including voice culture, 
the piano and the violin. Much attention is also paid to 
the purely physical side of the students at this schoo], 
and provision is made for tennis, basket ball, golf, canoe- 
ing, driving and other outdoor sports. One result of all 
this is that the Mount Ida girls are many sided, as, in- 
deed, they ought to be. 








THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Nos. 644-646 Broadway 
113TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
December roth, 1907. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 
at the rate of 





FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,0e0 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 31st 
inst., payable on and after January 2zoth, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January roth, 1908, will 
draw interest from January 1st, 1908. 

After January 1st, 1908, open daily from 1o A. M. to 
3 P.M. Saturday from 10 A. M. to 12 M. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution 


341 and 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d Street, NEW YORK 
The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 8ist, 1907, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent. per 
annum on all gums not exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after January 20th, 1908. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will be entitled 
to interest from January ist, 1908. 
ANDREW MILLIS, President. 
CHARLES MIBHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 

Wednesday, January 15, 1908, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on Tuesday, December 31, 1907. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1908, at office of the Company in New 
York, will, if pref be paid in Boston upon presen- 
tation at the National Bank of Commerce. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. 
‘Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
January 1, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer, in the City 
of Boston, or, at the option of the holder, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid 
in New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street, or in Boston by the National Bank ef Com- 


m Gears Building. 
_— ” ‘WM. BR. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATION- 
T AL PNEUMATIC TUBE COMPANY has this A de- 
goa a 


M. BALTH. RIFEO, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, December 31st, 1907. ” - 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE PNEUMATIC 

TRANSIT COMPANY has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend at the rate of 5% upon its Preferred Stock, pay- 
able January 25th, to stockholders of record October 1st, 
1907, and also a quarterly dividend at the rate of 5% upon 
its Preferred Stock, porate January 25th, to stockholders 
of record December 3ist, 1907. Checks will be mailed to 


stockholders. 
M. BALTH. RIFFO, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, December 31st, 1907. ve 


SECOND UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 
261 BROADWAY. 


New York City, December 20th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of this corporation at a meeting 
held this day declared the usual semi-annual dividend of 
Two and One-half Per Cent. and an extra dividend of One- 
quarter of One Per Cent. on its preferred capital stock, 
Series ‘‘A,’’ payable on February ist, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on December 31st, 1907. 


HEBER SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 


New York, December 11th, 1907. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have ordered 
that in lieu of the usual cash dividend for the quarter 
ending December 31st, 1907, a stock dividend equal to 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. of the stock held 
by each stockholder at the close of the transfer books 
on December 20th, instant, be issued to such stockholders 
on and after January 15th, 1908. For the purpose of such 
stock dividend the transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th day of December, 
instant, and be reopened on the morning of the 2d day of 


January,- 1908. 
A. R. BREWDR, Secretary. 
For other dividends see page v. 


MEETING 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
32-42 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
New York, December 9th, 1907. 
To the Shareholders of the Lincoln National Bank of the 
City of New York: 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of 
shareholders of The Lincoln National Bank of the City of 
New York will be held on Tuesday, January 14th, 1908, 
at 12 o’clock noon, at its banking house, 32-42 East 42d 
Street, in the City of New York, for the election of 
Directors, and also, by order of the Board of Directors, to 
take action upon the proposed increase of the capital 
stock of the bank from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and to vote 
upon such other matters in connection therewith as may 


be brought before said meeting. 
CHARLES BLLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
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The Nassau Bank 


(Original Clearing House Member) 
Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts. 
NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














FOUND A WAY 


To Be Clear of the Coffee Troubles 


“Husband and myself both had the coffee habit and 
finally his stomach and kidneys got in such a bad condition 
that he was compelled to give up a good position that 
he had held for years. He was too sick to work. His 
skin was yellow, and I hardly think there was an organ 
in his body that was not affected. 

“I told him I felt sure his sickness was due to coffee 
and after some discussion he decided to give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of the powerful habit. 
One day we heard about Postum and concluded to try 
it and then it was easy to leave off coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less frequent, his com- 
plexion began to clear, kidneys grew better until at last 
he was a new man altogether, as a result of leaving off 
coffee and taking up Postum. Then I began to drink 
it too. 

“Although I was never as bad off as my husband, I 
was always very nervous and never at any time very 
strong, only weighing 95 Ibs. before I began to use Pos- 
tum. Now I weigh 115 Ibs. and can do as much work 
as anyone my size I think. 

“Many do not use Postum because they have not 
taken the trouble to make it right. I have successfully 
fooled a great many persons who have drunk it at my 
table. They would remark, ‘You must buy a high grade 
of coffee.’ One young man who clerked in a grocery 
store was very enthusiastic about my ‘coffee.’ When I 
told him what it was, he said, ‘why I’ve sold Postum for 
four years but I had no idea it was like this. Think 
I'll drink Postum hereafter.’ ” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Established 1885 


C.H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 665 Rector. 6 WALL STREET, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

415 Broadway. 24 EB. Forty-second Street. 

A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check 
on demand. Correrpondence invited. Market letters mailed 

free on request. 








TO HOLDERS OF 


CONSOLIDATED 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds : 


Notice is hereby given that, in view of the probable 
default in payment of the interest coupons due Janua 
ist, 1908, on the above mentioned bonds, the undersigned, 
representing a large amount of the said bonds, have or- 
ganized as a Committee for the protection of the interests 
of the bondholders. The Committee has prepared an Agree- 
ment of Deposit which has been filed with the Depositaries 
therein named, THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, 15 Nassau Street, New York City, and OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Holders of said bonds are invited to deposit their bonds 
with either of the Depositaries above named, who will 
issue negotiable receipts or certificates of deposit therefor. 

e Agreement of Deposit provides that any de jtor 
not assenting to any Plan of Reorganization adopted by 
the Committee shall have the right, without expense, to 
withdraw his bonds. . 

Copies of the Agreement of De t may be obtained 
upon application to either of the — 

Dat New York, December 30th, 1907. 

ALVIN W. KRBEOH, Chairman. 
HON. WILLIAM T. COBB, 
HENRY HORNBLOWER, 
GALEN L. NE, 

WILLIAM H. GRANBERY, 


Committee. 
O'BRIEN, ROARDMAN & PLATT and JOHN QUINN, 
Counsel. 
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J. Horace Harding. Jay Cooke, 3d. 
Charies S. Phillips. Henry E. Butler. 


GHAD. 1). BARNEY 


Bankers and Brokers 
25 Broad St. New York 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
422 and 124 South Fourth Street. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. 


The National Bank 


of the Republic 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at the Close of 
Business Dec. 3rd, 1907 


BOURE  i.0.on00.000006sncneceeneesastecctaesese $12,531,522 85 
United States bonds ......c.csecccceecssees 1, 378, 237 50 
Bonds to secure United States deposits..... "844, 150 00 
Bee) O6tate .ncccccccscccscccccocccciovvccs 26,376 80 


sar —yir ~ recut certificates of other banks 
Ge TEND ios. ccd vvctcsoccscsccdcoccccces 
Cash and eXchange .vccsecsededecdceccvece 


Detah ccicvcodcicevosdsessss ‘esbadeceees 


CO MRS Fhe Nc ccckGeckoucsccnoases 
Surplus and profits, net 
Reserved for taxes .......s.e00+ 
Currency in circulation 
pT ee Te Pee Tee eee % 
Clearing . ag certificates SaNeR. cieccvedes 1,175,000 00 
Due deposito 935 25 


Total ..ccccccccccccccccveveccccsecee $23,533,644 76 








" “SWAN, Assistant Cashier 
THOS. JANSEN, Assistant Cashier 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ch, Robe: 


i. W. Heinrichs, | E. Vogel, 
Rollin ‘A. Keyes, W. T. Fenton. 

















THE SAFE 
% MAN 


is the man whose savings are in- 
vested in, or protected by Real 
Estate. 
In recent months, when stocks and bonds 
have been tumbling in values, Real Estate 
has been the one security that has been 
absolutely unaffected. 
What does that mean to the man whose sav- 
ings are deposited with this Company? 
Just this— 
Every dollar of deposits.is amply protected 
by first mortgages on improved Real Estate 
deposited in trust with one of the strongest 
trust companies in Baltimore. 
We pay 6 per cent. interest on deposits left 
for two years or longer. 
5 per cent. on deposits subject to withdrawal 
on demand at any time. 
It is the safest, most conservative and 
most profitable savings investment ever 
offered you. Write for the Book. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















ord 
National Bank 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.........-sscereeseees $20,113,640.30 
U. S. bonds and premiums............... 2,219,000.08 
Qther stocks and bonds...............+.+. 727,275.03 
Banking house and real estate............ 200,000.00 
Cash and sight exchange..............+.- 13,344,620.73 
$36,604,542.06 
LIABILITIES. 
Cae in d5.s son noe cecadsotscqhenescdccces $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and profits..........s0sssserseees 2,248,825.16 
Reserve for interest, taxes, etc..........++ 100,000.00 
I seat igrnhnbesggerveervewsesoey 2,000,000.00 
DeQGGD cocccodesecee coctens ceceescogect 29,005,716.90 
Clearing House certificate accounts........ 1,250,000.00 
$36,604,542.06 
OFFICERS. 


C. H. HUTTIG, Pres. 
W. B. WELLS, Vice Pres. 
J. W. GALBREATH, Cash. 





— 











THE INDEPENDENT 


24. 








NEW YORK TRUST GOMPAN 


No. 26 BROAD STREET 








Capital, $3,000,000 ; 
Surplus and Profits, $10,472,559.09 





OFFICERS. 
WILLARD YV. arn Bhs em Rick 3. nt ORNE, S t 
y E " ecreta 
ALEX. S. WEBB, JR., }Vice-Presidents.  FERBERT W. MORSE, Assistant Secretary 
MORTIMER N. PBCCKNER, Treasurer ARTHUR 8. GIBBS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
Otto T. Bannard Arthur Curtiss James E. Parmalee Prentice 
S. Reading Bertron Frederic .B. Jennings - Edmund D. Randolph 
James A. Blair Walter Jennings Norman B. Ream 
Robert W. de Forest Chauncey Keep B. Aymar Sands 
’ John B. Dennis Woodbury Langdon Joseph J. Slocum 
Elbert ER Gary Gordon Macdonald John W.. Sterling 
Joseph P. Grace John J. Mitchell James Stillnian 
Charles. W. Harkness James Parmelee Ernst Thalmann 
James N. Hill George W. Perkins Myles Tierney 
F. N. Hoffstot . John 8. Phipps . P. A. Valentine 
STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1908 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES, ~ 
Cash in office and bank@..........-0+e+ee08 $5,459,678 94 Oamhtah do tiwe sessec ve cvcsaceverscisevececces $3,000,000 00 
Loans on collaterais .........0.cceeeccseees 17,816,662 61 Surplus and undivided profits............... 10,472,559 09 
BURNS . PUTONASCE ov cccccccccccccccccccsccce 2,169,452 70 DOGGIE . <.0:0:6:0:0:05-0:.00:0-5-000'0- 95510002 00 0 00e CEs e 27,934,835 38 
Participations in loans to Associated Trust Funds ‘end securities received for loans to 
CIID « 6 bdn : 0nd dene c c0kn been sy shee dun 1,691,641 83 Associated .Trust Companies ..........+. 1,800,000 00 
Stocks and honds (market value).......... 12,631,713 39 ERORRUOR. GRUNER oe.ck ene cb idence cov baccte 17,304 46 
Bonds and mortgages .........-.eeeeeeeees 3,065,375 00 ———_— 
Emterest receivable ....cccccccccccceccccces 390,174 46 $43,224,698 93 
$43,224,698 93 








NORTHWESTERN TRUST == ——— 
) COMPANY | The New Jersey Title 


Endicott Arcade St. Paul, Minn. | Guarantee & Trust Co. 


83 and 85 Montgomery Street, 





EVERETT H. BAILEY, President. 


FREDERIC A. FOGG, Vice-President. || JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

HAYDN S. COLE, Vice-President and Counsel. 

IRA C. OFHLER, Secretary. || Capital - - - - = = = $500,000 
JOHN TOWNSEND, Treasurer. || Surplus (Earned)- - - - ~- 500,000 





| Undivided Profits - - - = 725,000 


If you have any investments in St. Paul or the North- Total Resources - - - - 7,500,000 


west, write. | 



















Correspondence solicited from subscribers of THE IN- OFFICERS 
¥ DEPENDENT. ; 2 oe H. CORBIN, President 
| E. F. YOUNG, . Vice-President. 
FRA N K LI N N ATION A L GEORGE F. PERKINS, 2d Vice-President. 
Se EEENE hone ‘Treasurer and ge 
. Cc . Asst. Treasurer an sst. Secretary. 
J BANK | 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
pn mee December 8d, 1907. Acts as Euccuter, Trustes, Guergien, etc. Receives 
leposits subject to check an ws interest on 
Loans and discounts..........-sseseeseeeees $19, 135,632.28 | | daily fore soe Issues Time and Demand 
Bee bw | baske.. pueden Sseeeveedseceseoccosces eH Certificates of Deposit bearing inter- 
Exchanges for Clearing House............--- 2,550, 002.57 est. ‘ Accounts solicited. 
Clearing House certificates.............+. eec 430,000.00 TITLE DEPARTMENT 
si nsaue us $31,446, 188.90 Titles Guaranteed | hg, Bn in any part of 
Surplus and ‘net profits. 00 SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
Clearing “Hones certificates = : Safe Deposit Vaults as perfect in construction and 
Deposits ........ 653,704. comgtate in ay amy | as is possible to make 
them. Boxes $5 to $350 per annum. 













































cee tC 
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The American Finance. & Securities Co. 


FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





This Company is engaged in the business of financing and developing public service, industrial, railroad, smelter 
and proven mining enterprises. 

Connected with the Company and its collateral corporations are several of the most capable engineers in the coun- 
try. Owing to the thoroughness of the preliminary examinations conducted by them and the character of the manage- 
ments placed in charge, we have yet to record a failure among the numerous enterprises we have taken up. On the 
other hand, several of these enterprises have been notably successful, and all of them give promise of substantial pros- 
perity. 

In financing these enterprises we are in position to offer investment opportunities that we consider most attrac- 
tive. The best indication of the quality of these investments will be found jn the fact that regular customers of the 
Company form a large majority of the subscribers to each new investment that we offer. Circulars furnished upon 


application, 

DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD B. KURTZ, President. a. M. BOYD, Pres. American School Furniture Co., 
CHARLES EMORY SMITH, Editor Phila. Press. N. 


C. A. GRISCOM, JR., Capitalist, N. Y. | HENRY * MOORF, Capitalist, Philadelphia. 

HENRY H. BOWMAN, Pres. Springfield (Mass.) Nat. | CHARLES L. KURTZ, Pres. Columbus, Ohio, Public Serv- 
Bank. ice Co. 

F. W. HUGHES, Treas. N. J. Steel Co. | OHARLES E. ELLIS, Secretary. 

GEORGE D. BOUTON,’ Vice-President. LEON O. BAILEY, Counsel. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 


Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 500 


Sarplus, . . $236, 
t. nor and First Mortgages m Real Estate; nearly ape sold during over thirty 
9 oP SF ears’ business without loss ox delay to investors. Send for information. 


STATE MUTUAL | ee ene ert aseene meg 


Write for catalo; Inc., 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | ~~ 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, - President 

















January 1, 1907 


AGL Bien: inicins <0 ko 0 uk Fo ckeee on «++ $209,138,062.19 
EEE a cebeccedscesseeedhubdes 26,318,347.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY * 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. M u t ua I Li f e 











Insurance Co. 


fEwIS® @ONGER OF BOSTON 


The Largest and Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Best Eauipped Liabilities . ° - 38,366.243.17 
HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS ||| Svs ©; - 427,006.05 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Creckery, China and Glass, STEPHEN H. RHODES 
Fire Sets, Andirons ont enten.. House-cleaning President 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. ‘ ROLAND 0. LAMB 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ fee-President 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt anl careful attention, New York Office, St. Paul Building 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agen 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 7 

















—_ 


ee 











